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PROCEEDINGS of 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZATION MEETING 
January 5, 1926 


r i “SHE organization meeting of THz AMERICAN CATHOLIC 

PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION was held at Caldwell Hall, 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
January 5, 1926. The meeting was called to order by the Right 
Reverend Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of the University, who 
welcomed the delegates to the University, and in a few well-chosen 
words, expressed the purpose of the meeting and wished for it 
every success. 

Delegates were present from approximately 40 colleges, uni- 
versities, and theological seminaries. 

In May, 1925, a letter had been sent by the Reverend Dr. 
James H. Ryan of The Catholic University of America to 396 
professors of philosophy and allied subjects asking their judg- 
ment on the feasibility of starting a Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. Approximately 100 favorable replies were received. 
Encouraged by this response, a tentative constitution was framed 
and mailed, on October 24, 1925, to a list of 206 professors for 
approval and criticism. The response indicated a widespread 
interest in the proposed Association. Later a program for the 
organization meeting was arranged by the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Edward A. Pace and the Reverend Dr. James H. Ryan, 
and invitations sent out to all interested to attend the first meet- 
ing called for January 5, 1926, at The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

The address of welcome of Bishop Shahan at the first meeting 

.~ was followed by a paper read by the Right Reverend Monsignor 
‘Edward A. Pace, Vice-Rector of The Catholic University of 
America, under the title “What a Philosophical Organization 
Can Do.” 
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Monsignor Pace was elected Temporary Chairman of the 
meeting. He read letters from the Right Reverend William 
Turner, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo; Professor Maurice de Wulf of 
Harvard, and others interested in the movement. 

Reverend Berard Vogt, O.F.M., conveyed to the meeting the 
congratulations and good wishes of the President of the Francis- 
can Educational Conference. The Conference, through its 
President, expressed a desire to see a Philosophical Review started. 

Monsignor Pace read a compilation of the vote on the proposed 
constitution of THz AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL Asso- 
CIATION which had been sent previously to 206 professors of 
philosophy throughout the country. The constitution was then 
taken up and discussed point by point. 


Voted, That the name of the organization shall be Tuz 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


After discussion on the topic of the object of the Association, 
it was 
Voted, That “the object of this Association shall be to 
promote study and research in the field of philosophy, 
with special emphasis on Scholastic philosophy.” 


The question of membership was then discussed. Some 
thought that membership should be extended to those engaged 
in scientific work. It was the general view that scientists could 
be admitted as members, provided their work touched on the 
field of philosophy. A motion was made by the Reverend John 
W. Haldi, O.S.B., to add the words ‘“‘and scientific” after the word 
“‘philosophical’”’ in the phrase ‘‘any person engaged in philosophi- 
cal work.”’ This motion was lost. 

Voted, That Constituent Members should be any persons 
engaged in philosophical work whose membership shall 
be approved by the Executive Council. 

After discussion of the meaning of the term ‘‘Fellows,”’ it was 


Voted, That the phrase “who are engaged in graduate 

study of philosophy” should be substituted for the phrase 

“who have not yet completed their philosophical 
training.” 

The items with reference to Associate, Institutional, Life, and 

Corresponding Members were adopted. 
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On motion of the Reverend Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., it 
was 


Voted, That the phrase “admission and classification of 
membership must be approved by the Executive Council” 
was to be added at the close of the title on Membersnip. 


Voted, That a general statement on Membership should 
precede the paragraph in the constitution under the 
heading ‘‘Membership’’. 


The question as to whether only Catholic professors of philo- 
sophy should be admitted into the Association was debated at 
length. A motion that only Catholics can be elected Constituent 
Members of the Association was lost. 

The question of officers of the Association was then discussed. 





Voted, That the officers should be a president, a vice- 
president, and a secretary-treasurer. 


The second paragraph under the title “‘Officers’’ was then 
debated. 


Voted, That the second paragraph should read as follows: 
“Each officer holds office for a year and may be re- 
elected.” 


The third paragraph was then discussed, and it was 


Voted, That it should stand as printed, the words “or 
| biennial” being crossed out. 


Under the topic ‘“‘Meetings,”’ it was 


Voted, That the phrase shall read: ‘The Association 
shall meet annually at a time and place to be selected 
by the Executive Council.” 


Under the heading ‘‘Executive Council,’ the membership of 
the Council was then discussed. 





Voted, That the Executive Council ‘‘shall consist of three 
(3) elected officers together with six (6) members, two 
(2) to serve for one (1) year, two (2) to serve two (2) 
years, and two (2) to serve three (3) years.” 
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Voted, ‘That the functions of the Executive Council shall 
be as outlined in the tentative constitution with the 
omission of the words ‘‘or biennial.’’ 

Voted, That ‘“‘the Executive Council shall meet after the 
annual meeting and as often and at a place the Council 
deems necessary.” 


With reference to Amendments, it was 


Voted, That the phrase shall read: ‘The constitution 
and its by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the Constituent Members attending any regular 
meeting, provided that a draft of the proposed amend- 
ment be sent to each Constituent Member at least 
thirty (30) days before the regular meeting.” 


Under the heading ‘‘Vacancies,”’ it was 


Voted, That the words “or vice-president in his absence’’ 
be inserted after the word “president.” 


Under the heading ‘‘Dues,”’ it was 


Voted, That the dues of members shall be as stated in 
the tentative constitution. 


The meeting then adjourned. 

A luncheon was given in honor of the visiting delegates by the 
University. 

Following luncheon the meeting was held at McMahon Hall 
at 2°30 p. m. 

The question of the incorporation of the Association was 
taken up, and it was 


Voted, That the Association should be incorporated in 
the District of Columbia as a learned society. 


The question of a Review of Philosophy was then discussed, 
and it was 


Voted, That the matter should be left to the decision of 

the Executive Council. 
The members expressed themselves as very friendly towards 
the publication of a Philosophical Review, and the Association 
as a whole put itself on record as favoring the publication of 
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such a review. All the details regarding the new publication 
were to be left to the Executive Council with power to act. 

It was asked by the Reverend Thomas C. Mulligan of the 
Sulpician Seminary that the results of the decision of the Execu- 
tive Council in this matter be forwarded to all members. 

It was suggested by the Reverend James F. Carroll, C.S.Sp., 
Duquesne University, that the proceedings and the papers read 
at the first meeting be published and sent to all present. 

A Nominating Committee was appointed by the Chair, the 
members of which were’ 


Very Reveread Ignatius Smith, O.P. 
Reverend John H. Fasy, S.J. 
Reverend James F. Carroll, C.S.Sp. 
Very Reverend Norbert C. Hoff, Ph.D. 
Reverend John F. McCormick, S.J. 


The Nominating Committee was asked to report to the general 
assembly at four o’clock a list of possible officers for election. 

The business meeting then adjourned and papers were read 
by the following on the subject ‘‘What the New Scholasticism 
Has to Offer Modern Thought’’: 


Reverend Francis P. Siegfried, Ph.D. 
Reverend Joseph T. Barron, Ph.D. 

Reverend Jules A. Baisnée, $.S., Ph.D. 
Reverend Alphonse M. Schwitalla, $.J., Ph.D. 
Reverend Patrick J. Waters, Ph.D. 

Reverend Charles Miltner, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
Reverend Francis V. Corcoran, C.M., Ph.D. 


At the conclusion of the papers, the Nominating Committee, 
through the Very Reverend Ignatius Smith, O.P., reported the 
following list of nominations: 


Right Reverend Monsignor Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., 


President 
Reverend John M. Fox, S.J., 


Vice-President 
Reverend James H. Ryan, Ph.D., 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Reverend Berard Vogt, O.F.M., 


Member, Executive Council for one (1) year 
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Reverend Charles Miltner, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
Member, Executive Council for one (1) year 
Reverend John F. McCormick, S.J., 
Member, Executive Council for two (2) years 
Very Reverend Ignatius Smith, O.P., 
Member, Executive Council for two (2) years 
Reverend Jules A. Baisnée, S.S., Ph.D., 
Member, Executive Council for three (3) years 
Reverend Francis P. Siegfried, Ph.D., 
Member, Executive Council for three (3) years 


Voted, Unanimously that these officers should stand as 
the elected officers of the Association. 

Voted, That our thanks and gratitude be extended to | 
the Rector of The Catholic University of America for 
his hospitality and kindness. 


The new president of the Association, Monsignor Pace, ex- 
pressed his thanks for the honor accorded him. He suggested | 
that a message be sent to His Eminence, Cardinal Mercier telling 
him of the new organization. It was also suggested that he write 
a similar letter to His Eminence, Cardinal Bisleti. Monsignor 
Pace accepted the responsibility of these letters. 

The Association moved a vote of thanks to Monsignor Pace 
and Dr. James H. Ryan for the preliminary work in organizing 
the Association. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:20 p. m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


James H. Ryan, 
Secretary. 














CONSTITUTION 


As ADOPTED BY THE First MEETING OF 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Hetp at WasuHINnGcTON, D. C., January 5, 1926 


NAME 


The name of this organization shall be THE AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


OBJECT 


The object of this Association shall be to promote study and 
research in the field of philosophy, witn special emphasis on 
Scholastic philosophy. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The general membership of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION shall be made up of all who are interested 
in the teaching and spread of philosophical doctrines. Since the 
Association is primarily a philosophical society, constituent or 
voting membership shall be limited to those engaged as teachers 
or writers of philosophy and allied subjects, whose applications 
for membership have been approved by the Executive Council. 

A special membership shall include graduate students of 
philosophy and prominent foreign philosophers. Others interested 
in philosophy may be accepted as Associate Members. It is the 
desire of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
that colleges, theological seminaries, and universities assist 
financially in the work of the Association by taking out Institu- 
tional Membership. 

The following classes of members shall be recognized: 


(1) Constituent—any person engaged in philosophical 
work, whose membership shall be approved by the 
Executive Council. 
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(2) Fellows—approved university students who are en- 
gaged in graduate study of pnilosopny. 

(3) Associate—any person who accepts the purposes of 
the Association and is willing to assist in its work. 

(4) Institutional—colleges, universities, or societies willing 
to support financially the work of the Association. 

(5) Life—any person who contributes $100 to the Asso- 
ciation. 

(6) Corresponding—eminent foreigners who by their writ- 
ings or position merit special consideration from 
this body. 

OFFICERS 


The officers of this Association shall be: 

A president, a vice-president, and a secretary-treasurer. 

Each officer holds office for a year and may be re-elected. 

All officers shall be selected by ballot at the annual meeting 
of the Association. 


MEETINGS 


The Association shall meet annually at a time and place to be 
selected by the Executive Council. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council shall have supreme control of all the 
affairs of the Association. It shall consist of three (3) elected 
officers together with six (6) members,—two (2) to serve for one 
(1) year, two (2) to serve two (2) years, and two (2) to serve 
three (3) years. 

The functions of the Executive Council shall be: (1) To or- 
ganize the annual meeting, its program, etc.; (2) To control the 
affiliation of this Association with other learned societies; (3) To 
regulate the publications of the Association—monograpns, a 
review. 

The Executive Council shall meet after the annual meeting 
and as often and at a place the Council deems necessary. 


AMENDMENTS 


The constitution and its by-laws may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the Constituent Members attending any regular 
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meeting, provided that a draft of the proposed amendment be 
sent to each Constituent Member at least thirty (30) days before 
the regular meeting. 


VACANCIES 


Vacancies which may occur in the list of officers or of the 
Executive Council may be filled temporarily by the president, or 
the vice-president in his absence, with the advice and consent of 
the Executive Council. 


DvuEs 
The dues of members shall be: 


(a) Constituent—$5.00 annually. 
(b) Fellows—$3.00 annually. 

(c) Associate—$5.00 annually. 

(d) Institutional—$10.00 annually. 
(e) Life—$100.00. 


The Quarterly Review of Philosophy, which will be published 
by tne Association, will go free to all members. 
INCORPORATION 


The Association shall be incorporated in the District of 
Columbia as a learned society. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


that may be expected from the organization of our forces in 

the field of philosophy. As we all know by experience, asso- 
ciation means cooperation towards the attainment of a common 
purpose. It means not only cumulative effort through numbers 
but also invigoration of the effort put forth by each individual. 
The very consciousness of the fact that others are striving for the 
same goal quickens us to greater exertion. Imitation, rivalry, 
enthusiasm are enhanced and yet duly tempered by the sense of 
solidarity, by the knowledge that the success of each is for the 
benefit of all. 

This is obvious enough with respect to those pursuits which 
have for their object material gain or any of the other things which 
are supposed to make life worth living. But it is no less true of 
undertakings which are prompted by spiritual motives and sus- 
tained by the hope of spiritual gains. In particular it holds with 
regard to the search after truth. In every department of knowl- 
edge the beneficial results of united endeavor are clearly seen. 
If the progress of science depends to a large extent upon indi- 
vidual effort, it depends even more upon cooperation. And this 
becomes increasingly necessary as the realm of knowledge expands 
and opens up new lines of investigation. 

The interpretation of the facts thus brought to view lays upon 
philosophy new and more arduous tasks. So much so that it is 
doubtful whether a complete and thoroughgoing synthesis is 
possible. Its accomplishment at any rate will be the work of an 
Aristotle or an Aquinas or of some genius endowed with the power 
of comprehension and of subtle analysis which those great thinkers 
possessed. But each of us in his own manner and degree can 
contribute somewhat to the final result. 

For our own undertaking the present time seems especially 
favorable. During the past half century, philosophical inquiry 
has grown rapidly in keenness and earnestness. It has been 
spurred on by the very thing that at one time seemed to threaten 
its annihilation—I mean by the advance of those sciences whose 
methods lay claim to utmost exactness and whose achievements 
contribute so much to the welfare of humanity. Philosophy, in 
12 
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consequence, has been obliged to determine more accurately its 
own province, to scrutinize its methods and to test the value of 
its principles. It has been led, if not driven, to take account of 
new aspects presented by the older sciences and of new problems 
set before it by sciences which have sprung into existence and 
grown to power within our day. Philosophy must reckon with 
the findings of biology, psychology and sociology as it never 
reckoned before. It must discover a meaning for the new theories 
of physical nature by which our idea of the universe has been 
transformed. And while doing all this it must continue its work 
upon problems which are peculiar to it in the fields of epistemology 
and metaphysics. 

Within the past decade, especially, philosophy has been con- 
fronted with questions of practical import. On the one hand, 
certain doctrines which had been widely accepted as theories, 
found their opportunity and bore their legitimate fruit in the 
struggle from which the world is just now emerging. On the 
other, the adherents of those doctrines had nothing to offer when 
the need arose for counsel and for principles that might serve as 
the basis of reconstruction. Their philosophy had no light to shed 
on practical questions involving the meaning and practice of such 
things as justice and right, freedom and responsibility, for the 
simple reason that in the view of materialism and mechanistic 
determinism, those terms are obsolete. And, of course, in the 
scheme of agnosticism and naturalism there is no place for the 
idea of a Supreme Lawgiver or of any sanction beyond the inevi- 
table process of evolution, cosmic, mental and societal. 

The chaotic condition of Europe may be explained, in part, as 
the outcome of the War and of the resulting economic disturbance. 
But in a country like ours where abundance and prosperity 
surpass even our own previous record, it is more difficult to ac- 
count for present social and moral conditions. It is evidently 
useless to complain of lawlessness and crime where no serious 
attempt has been made to develop that respect for law which is 
the first essential in a true democracy. Philosophy indeed may 
sit calmly aloof and regard tne situation as a series of phenomena 
to be accepted and analysed. But in that case it will simply play 
the part of reporter with the feeble comment that so often fills up 
the editorial page of our journals. 

The press undoubtedly has a right to criticize the multiplica- 
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tion of laws. This sort of remedy is worse than useless because it 
renders the enforcement of law more difficult and, in particular, 
because it makes no attempt to develop the spirit of observance. 
The philosophy of legislation certainly needs to be rewritten. 
Without it, the finest philosophy of the state will remain an ab- 
stract ineffectual theory. 

Such a philosophy should have in view not merely those who 
enact laws but also the people for whom the laws are made. We 
need a philosophy of citizenship, and the larger part of this should 
be a sane philosuphy of education. Since every system of educa- 
tion is simply a philosophy in action, our educational theory and 
practice is in no small degree an exhibition and also a test of the 
prevailing philosophy. It therefore is a true saying, commonplace 
as it may be, that our hope of remedy for present evils and of a 
wholesome national life for the future depends ar. « if not 
chiefly, upon education. 

But again if it be true that, as some competent authorities 
declare, American education has not only failed of its purpose as 
a producer of good citizenship but is also responsible for the in- 
crease of lawlessness, it evidently is necessary to ascertain the 
reason. And this, undoubtedly, lies deeper down than any defect 
of organization, curriculum or method of instruction. It is to be 
sought and found in the philosophical principles which underlie 
all education. 

Alike, then, in theory and in its practical application, philo- 
sophy at this time has a wide range of possibility and of obligation. 
But, it will be asked, what kind of philosophy? Is the present 
situation so radically new and so different from any that the 
world has seen as to require an absolute break with the past? 
Must we, in order to interpret the findings of science or to readjust 
our human relations on a sound basis, abandon the results of all 
earlier speculation and set aside its fundamental principles? 
And, coming at once to the business before us, are we as students 
and teachers of Catholic philosophy, justified in forming a philo- 
sophical association apart from our fellow workers in this field? 

Needless to say, during the last quarter century, the interest 
in philosopny has grown rapidly. It can no longer be said with 
truth that American thinkers are wholly absorbed in the special 
sciences. Many of them, on the contrary, have attacked the most 
difficult of our problems, and made valuable contributions to our 
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literature. We cannot afford to lose contact with movements 
that are now exerting such an influence upon the thought of our 
country and winning recognition throughout the world. Per- 
sonally, I should hope to see our members take an active part in 
the discussion of other philosophical associations, for I am con- 
vinced that the benefit would be mutual. 

At the same time, it seems to me that we can render important 
service to the cause of philosophy as a whole by a more specialized 
study and development of those principles and doctrines which 
we have inherited from our Scholastic predecessors. As Professor 
Creighton, in the Presidential Address at the first annual meeting 
of the American Philosophical Association, declared, “‘it is only 
through an understanding of the history of the past that we can 
rightly appreciate the questions that press for an answer at the 
present time, and know in what terms they can be intelligibly 
formulated and answered. To undertake to philosophize without 
an accurate and sympathetic knowledge of the development of 
philosophical conceptions is not only vain and fruitless, but it is 
hopelessly to lose oneself, and to commit intellectual suicide.” 

Our first task, therefore, is to provide for ourselves and offer 
to others an accurate statement of what the Schoolmen taught. 
On this point tnere has been, and there still is, no little misunder- 
standing. Much of it is due to the practice, only too common 
among certain writers on the history of philosophy, of picking up 
second or third hand information regarding the medieval period 
and compressing even this into the briefest possible statement. 
It is only by going to tae sources that we can get at the genuine 
spirit and letter of Scholasticism or, for that matter, of any 
philosophical system. If we fail to do this, we shall be lacking 
in our duty both to the Schoolmen and to our contemporaries 
whose thought moves in other directions. 

We are not, however, to confine ourselves to historical study. 
We are not simply archaeologists. As Professor Creighton 
further points out, ‘‘the history of philosophy is only intelligible 
when read in the light of present-day problems. . .. . Itis 
of course necessary to keep in mind the danger of doing violence 
to historical fact by construing a past system wholly in terms of 
conceptions which belong to a later time. Nevertheless, if we 
would understand the systems of the past, we must read them as 
the records of the thoughts of men who were struggling with the 
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same stubborn questions which concern us . . . . If either 
historical or constructive work in philosophy is to prove fruitful, 
the two sides cannot be separated, but must be carried on in a 
close connection, the past being used to reveal the present to 
itself, and the present to unlock the secrets of the past.” 

This accords, substantially, with the direction given by Leo 
XIII in the Aeterni Patris. 


Nos igitur, dum edicimus libenti gratoque animo 
excipiendum esse quidquid sapienter dictum, quid- 
quid utiliter fuerit a quopiam inventum atque ex- 
cogitatum, vos omnes, Venerabiles Fratres, quam 
enixe hortamur, ut ad catholicae fidei tutelam 
et decus, ad societatis bonum, ad scientiarum 
omnium incrementum auream sancti Thomae 
sapiéntiam restituatis, et quam latissime propa- 
gatis. Sapientiam sancti Thomae dicimus: si 
quid enim est a doctoribus Scholasticis vel nimia 
subtilitate quaesitum, vel parum considerate 
traditum, si quid cum exploratis posterioris aevi 
doctrinis minus cohaerens, vel denique quoquo 
modo non probabile, id nullo pacto in animo est 
aetati nostrae ad imitandum proponi. 


The reason behind these words of direction is known to you. 
In turning to the pages of the Scholastic Doctors, we are not as 
the prophet of old gazing upon the plain and listening to the 
question—‘‘Putasne vivent ossa ista?’’ Nor have we to cry out— 
“Ossa arida, audite verbum Domini.’”’ We approach our task 
with the conviction that the basic ideas of Scholasticism are 
living truths—firm enough to support the whole fabric of knowl- 
edge yet flexible enough to allow for every addition of ascertained 
fact. 

What the Pope insists on in our combination of nova et vetera 
is the use of discrimination, in other words, of the critical process. 
And criticism in philosophy is simply the function of reason that 
winnows the chaff from the wheat, the specious from the real, 
the false from the true. 

How this is to be accomplished in the several branches of 
philosophy will be considered at a later session, as indicated on 
our program. At this initial stage, it is well to remind ourselves 
that if philosophy cannot in wisdom stand apart from the special 
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sciences, it must, on the other hand, maintain its relations with 
theology. These relations, set forth again and again by the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, are emphasized in the words of Pope Pius XI: 
“id quod efficit ut hoc disciplinae genus (theologia) vim scientiae 
veri nominis habeat, in eoque—ut desideratissimus decessor 
Noster praeclare ait—‘plena sit quantum per humanam rationem 
licet, explicatio invictaque defensio traditae divinitus veritatis’ 
nihil est aliud nisi Philosophia Scholastica, duce et magistro 
Aquinate, in usum ipsius sacrae disciplinae conversa.” 

This service philosophy will render more fully and more 
effectually in proportion as it does its own work more thoroughly 
by clarifying its concepts and subjecting its reasons to tne severest 
possible tests. I have called this the task of philosophy. It would 
be more accurate to call it the task of philosophers. However 
sound our doctrines im se, their exposition and defense call for 
thinkers, that is, for men who are trained to philosophize. Conse- 
quently, while the main purpose of our Association is to enlarge 
and deepen our knowledge of philosophy, we shall not do well to 
exclude the discussion of method—I mean the method of teaching 
and the method of studying philosophy. As in all education, 
content, if wisely selected, helps to develop the power of thought, 
yet gets its full value through method, so and for still greater 
reason, the teaching of philosophy should not only impart knowl- 
edge but also give a training which will enable the student to work 
out problems for himself and make the study of philosophy a 
source of enjoyment rather than a necessary evil. Such training 
should begin in the first year of college or better, perhaps, in high 
school. It should be given to laymen and clerics alike. It would 
serve not only as a means of culture but also as a means of direct- 
ing our pupils, and especially our Catholic laymen, toward the 
study of philosophy. This, in fact, is the only way I can think 
of to correct the false notion that Catholic philosophy is the ex- 
clusive business or possession of priests. This idea, false in itself, 
is doubly false when we reflect upon the number of the clergy who 
profit by their monopoly to build up the science and add to their 
store. For cleric and layman alike there is need of developing the 
philosophical habit of mind. Unless this be done, our philosophy 
may enjoy the delights of the cloister, but it will not get far beyond. 

This leads to a further matter of importance on which, I trust, 
we may take decisive and practical measures during this meeting. 
If our philosophy is to exert influence, it must be brought to the 
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attention of all who are interested in such studies. We need, as 
we have so long needed, a publication or a group of publications, 
in which the results of our thinking can be submitted for appraisal 
to those who are engaged in similar inquiries. A review, or maga- 
zine, or journal—whatever the title, would be a medium of ex- 
change. It would encourage production and it would keep its 
readers informed of what philosophers are doing both at home and 
abroad. 

We should not want for material. Too much indeed is now 
going to waste. In our colleges, seminaries and universities, there 
are prepared each year a large number of papers and essays on 
philosophical subjects. If they are the fruits of genuine thinking, 
why not publish them? If we give the Master and the Doctor a 
diploma in certification of his ability and worthiness, why not 
exhibit the stronger evidence which lies in his written work? 

Along with the review, published at stated intervals, there 
might and should be established a series, or several series, of 
monographs, each dealing with a special problem with more com- 
pleteness than would be posssible in an article prepared for the 
review. The subjects might be suggested, or the need of a mono- 
graph on this or that problem might be pointed out at our meetings. 
Care could be also taken to avoid repetition or duplication with- 
out encroaching on the freedom of any writer. 

We need especially to be kept in touch with the work of our 
fellow Scholastics in other countries. International cooperation 
is binding together the workers in almost every department of 
human endeavor—scientific, social and educational. Several 
conventions of a cosmopolitan character were held during the 
past year in Rome under the auspices of the Holy See. If we 
cannot all attend such gatherings we can at least make contribu- 
tions to the cause in the form of publications. 

Too long we have been regarded as a people and a clergy of 
great energy and zeal, building and organizing and defending all 
sorts of institutions, yet quite out of sympathy with higher 
intellectual pursuits. The day for such notions is past. We are 
conscious of our ability to do the better things. We feel the need 
of them. The work to which we are now setting our hands marks 
an epoch. It opens a new era in the Catholic life of our country. 


The Catholic University of America. Epwarp A. Pace. 






































NEO-SCHOLASTIC ONTOLOGY AND 
MODERN THOUGHT 


\ N THAT permanent contributions has Neo-Scholastic On- 
tology to offer modern thought? The present paper 
embodies an attempt to answer this question. In 
seeking the answer we may follow either the synthetic or the 
analytic method; though eventually we should have to conjoin 
the two paths in order securely to reach the goal. First, then, 
we might survey metaphysics, that is, Ontology as a whole: 
as a relatively completed structure in the form it possesses in the 
Neo-Scholastic synthesis. From the system thus viewed we 
might select the essential and permanent conceptions and princi- 
ples,.and, offering the selection to our modern brethren, we might 
say: “Behold, here are the firm unshakeable foundations of all 
philosophy, nay of all science. These building blocks have been 
hewn out of the mountain of the world’s experience. They have 
been chiseled to fit into the basis of a unified and comprehensive 
structure of knowledge. Or to change the figure, we offer you 
some genuine nuggets of truth. They have been smelted in the 
furnace of fierce criticism; all dross has been burnt away. The 
pure ore has been carefully tested, assayed, conscientiously 
weighed. Itissolid gold. Take it, but not on our word. Examine 
it for yourselves. Test impartially not only our methods and 
processes, but apply your own, if you can find other than those 
we have employed, and let us see if we can agree on our or your 
estimate; and if not let us try to find wherein and why we differ.” 
Thus the Neo-Scholastic. 

Need we here recall the essentials of Ontology upon which the 
Neo-Scholastic places this seemingly superlative valuation? They 
are, of course, familiar to the present audience. Nevertheless, 
let me briefly summarize them if only to indicate wherein they 
may profit by fresh confirmation and modernized illustration. In 
the first place comes Being, the absolutely all-comprehensive 
concept, together with the primary principles or objective judg- 
ments which are intuitively seen to emanate from that transcend- 
ental idea, the first principles of reality and the basal rules of 
logic. Such are the principles of identity, of contradiction and 
the rest. 
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Next comes the co-extensive properties of Being—unity, truth 
and goodness along with their opposites the many, the false and 
the evil. 

In the third place, we see the primary states or classifications 
of Being into actual and potential, necessary and contingent, 
infinite and finite. 

In the fourth rank are lined up the categories of finite Being; 
that is substance (which reaches its perfect state in personality) 
and the various groupings of phenomena called accidents. 

Lastly, follows the idea of Being as cause, especially efficient 
and final cause, together with the principles of casuality and 
finality which intuition, supplemented by observation and sci- 
entific experimentation, proves to emanate from Being as in- 
fluencing the existence of dependent beings or events. 

Such are in briefest possible summary the contributions which 
a Neo-Scholastic, after a synthetic survey of Ontology, might 
offer for the consideration of his modern protesting or semi- 
protesting brethren. 

Now, while making these offerings, the Neo-Scholastic enter- 
tains no fond delusions that they will be accepted offhand, or 
even be glanced at with genuine courtesy. Indeed, they are apt 
to be spurned. The very name Scholastic, even when qualified by 
Neo, is enough to invite suspicion, if not contempt. These ideas, 
our contributions, will be declared naive, antiquated, a priori, 
subjective abstractions, vague, empty of content, and so on. 
Associated as they are with Catholic philosophy, they are apt to 
be doubly damned. For are they not based on ecclesiastical 
authority? Do they not constitute the very warp and woof of 
dogma, of medieval theology? As a recent writer has observed: 
“The work of Aquinas is merely the greatest and most lucid 
effort of a process that has been going on for centuries. His 
Summa Theologica regarded as a sustained intellectual effort, 
must be considered one of the most remarkable and fatiguing 
performances that the human race has yet achieved. As an 
investigation of evidence for the views that it sets forth, the 
modern working scientist will pass it by.”” (Science, Religion and 
Reality.) 

With this sort of animus Neo-Scholastics have to reckon. It 
is an old story. Out of Nazareth cometh naught that is good or 
worth-while. On the other hand, conscious, albeit not hyper- 
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sensitive to this alien attitude, the Neo-Scholastic must know 
how to enter sympathetically into the mind of his separated 
brethren and looking out upon the world with their eyes see his 
own system from their point of view. This will not of course 
involve his relinquishing any single one of the essentials of his 
Ontology, but it will stimulate him to present them not in the 
antique dress of anglicized Latin, but in a form and style which 
the average educated person of the present day can understand 
and appreciate. 

In so doing, he will note that while reflectively assured of the 
validity of his ontological ideas and principles, he will remind 
himself that they require fresh psychological and epistemological 
confirmation. In other words he will realize that the concepts, 
particularly of being, substance, person, cause (efficient and 
especially final) need to be shown in their origin and objectivity. 
Particularly is it necessary to re-present the process of Becoming; 
the transition of Being from the state of latency to that of actual 
existence, in view of modern theories of evolution; and in order to 
meet the standing objection advanced by recent thinkers that 
Scholasticism and, indeed, all intellectualism is but a static sys- 
tem, a stationary engine which chops the world of experience 
into artificial blocks, whereas all reality is fluent, in perpetual 
process of transition. The same is true regarding the principles 
which are based on these fundamental determinations. Espec- 
ially is it imperative to recompose the objective content and pfove 
the validity of the substance-concept over against the new theories 
on the electronic structure of the atom. Lastly, the metaphysics 
of teleology needs to be re-established in the face of modern 
mechanistic and evolutionary speculations. 

In this work of validating and perfecting ontological concep- 
tions, categories and principles, the Neo-Scholastic may get 
suggestions from the Neo-Realism which has recently been occupy- 
ing the air. The reaction from subjective idealism, now making 
itself felt, is at least in part a return to the common-sense sanity 
characteristic of the elder philosophy. Its tendency, however, 
towards a materialistic monism which reduces all events, all 
phenomena, those of the mind included—indeed the mind itself— 
to ether and ethereal vibrations, is one of its unfortunate implica- 
tions. On the other hand, this very tendency again suggests to 
the Neo-Scholastic the necessity of elaborating his thesis on the 
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validity of the substance-concept and the essential differentiation 
of the latter into material, quantitative, spatial on the one hand, 
and spiritual, qualitative, reflective on the other hand. Having 
established this differentiation it becomes imperative to show 
that by the principle of casuality which itself is seen to emerge 
from the very idea of conditional Being a discontinuity in the 
evolutional process of the cosmic material is demanded. 

These suggestions bring us to the other method indicated at 
the beginning of this paper. We may call this second method 
analytical or inductive because it starts from certain psychologi- 
cal and historical data and seeks to induce from them the essentials 
of Ontology. 

There can be no question that, in the intellect of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the Scholastic synthesis attained its highest and most 
complete realization. The Neo-Scholastic who would himself 
thoroughly assimilate his own philosophy intending ulteriorly to 
revivify it—if happily he may and can—for the modern mind 
should study its genesis in the mind or, rather in the soul, of the 
Angelic Doctor. 

We here touch upon a fruitful, though an imperfectly worked 
field. Students of Saint Thomas for the most part read the 
Summa, the two Summae, perhaps; the Quaestiones Disputatae; 
the Opuscula; sometimes the Commentaries on Aristotle; and from 
all these sources, aided of course by the countless Scholastic 
manuals, they accumulate a mass of abstract definitions, divisions, 
ratiocinations; all of which they may or may not be able to vivify 
by mature reflection and intimate fructification in their own in- 
tellectual and spiritual experience. Without the latter personal 
assimilation, however, the philosophy of the Angelic Teacher 
remains undigested, a foreign substance or an outer garment. 
To get into that philosophy, or rather, to get it into oneself, one 
must by imagination and intellectual sympathy enter into the 
soul-life itself of this unique world thinker and study philosophiz- 
ing in actu secundo. As a means to this end the biography of the 
Saint, for instance, the magnum opus of the learned Benedictine, 
Abbot Vaughan, should supplement the study of the Summae. 
By its aid one can follow the unfolding of St. Thomas’ philosophy 
from its early beginnings in the Abbey of Monte Cassino. 

Thither was St. Thomas sent by his parents when he was five 
years of age to be educated. Sprung from the imperial blood of 
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Germany and the kingly stock of Spain, the boy had inherited a 
sound body encasing a sane mind. The pure heart of the child 
and his naturally receptive imagination and alert intelligence, 
quickened by the matchless beauty of the scene that unrolled 
itself from the Apennines to the Mediterranean on the West and 
to the Adriatic on the East, were apt for the cultivation which 
the saintly and scholarly sons of Benedict were eager to impart. 
That God was the All-Father and the Creator of the mighty 
mountains and the dense forests, the wide plains, the far-away 
waters, the overarching sky, the sun that by day moved from sea 
to sea, and the stars that by night shone out in the deep blue of 
the Italian sky—these and the other truths of Christian Faith 
mastered the mind of the Angelic child. The primal truth of 
God’s existence, His wisdom, power, love, and ubiquity grasped 
the very roots of his being. Who is God?—Quis esset Deus?— 
was the query that haunted his soul, that was habitually on his 
’ lips and presaged the character of his lifework. Cardinal Newman 
tells us in the Apologia that God and himself were the supreme 
masters of his habitual consciousness; that the existence of his 
own self was not more imperative to his mind than the abiding 
presence of God. The same is true of St. Thomas. The realiza- 
tion of God within and without was more absorbing than the 
consciousness of his own being. The boy became possessed of this 
idea on the mountain of Cassino and it flooded his soul and 
saturated his thought power. ‘Thenceforward his intellectual de- 
velopment consisted in the reaction of his mind to that supreme 
truth until the vast organic synthesis wherein the Creator and 
the creature are seen in all their wonderfulness of cause and effect, 
of finality and tendency, stood out within him. 

Long before the Summa was constructed, however, its roots 
and trunk and branches were in the intellect of Thomas, not 
simply in its organized outline and the coordination of its members, 
but as a living experience. The mind, the soul-life of Thomas, 
was in it and through it. The thought power that was to be spent 
in its construction was gradually and most carefully trained for 
the work. Several incidents contributed markedly to this train- 
ing. During the two years of imprisonment in the Castle of 
Rocca Secca overlooking Aquino, where his parents had him 
detained to prevent him from following his intention of entering 
the Order of St. Dominic, Thomas read and probably committed 
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to memory the Metaphysics of Aristotle and the Bible; copies of 
which two works he had managed to obtain through the ready 
connivance of a devoted sister.' The study of metaphysics (his 
mind having been previously drilled in the Trivium and cultured 
in the Quadrivium which he had made with the Dominicans at 
Naples) informed and deepened his intellect in fundamental 
“‘wisdom”’ and prepared him for his later important work. The 
conception of God as Being a Se, Being underived, now took 
permanent, continuous possession of his soul. However, whilst 
he lived habitually in intimate communion with that Being, he 
realized that the actual objective existence thereof had to be 
demonstrated not a priori, but a posteriori, from effect to cause. 
And conscious of his mission as “‘universalis veritatis doctor’’ he set 
himself to demonstrate that existence by means of the five-linked 
chain of arguments which have become the storm center of never 
ending disputation. The concept of Ens a Se—of Being underived 
whose essence and existence are identical—in other words the 
idea of Being as Actus Purus—became in his mind the germ out 
of which grew by rigid dialectic process the whole organism of 
his theology; while the concept of Being derived, Ens ab alio, 
from which he demonstrated the existence of Being a Se, became 
the source of his Ontology, and indeed of the other departments 
of his philosophy. 

The limits assigned to this paper will not permit us to trace, 
even in general outline, the evolution of this concept of dependent 
contingent Being as it unfolded into widely generic and, then, 
into specific determinations. First, into substance and phenomena 
or accidents; then, into spiritual and material substance; and the 
latter finally into plant, animal, man. Those who would follow 
the dialectic stages of the process would do well to ponder over 
the Tria Principia Divi Thomae by Frater Reginaldus, O.P., a 
work wherein the inner life of the Thomistic philosophy is un- 
folded with a sustained continuity and logical consecutiveness 
that is nothing short of euclidic. 

In further illustration of the development of the idea of Being, 
I might be allowed to refer to a Conspectus Totius Philosophiae 


1The foregoing biographical detail is taken from an article which the pres- 
ent writer contributed to the American Ecclesiastical Review for July, 1923, 
on “St. Thomas the Thinker.’’ The subject is there more fully elaborated on 
its psychological side. 
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which I have appended to the Essentialia Philosophiae, a synopsis 
of philosophy which I have compiled for the use primarily of the 
seminarians at Overbrook. In that conspectus I have endeavored 
to exhibit the concept of Being growing, by a process of logical 
and metaphysical determination, into a synthesis which embraces 
the entire range of philosophy. ‘‘Philosophari,” says St. Thomas, 
“est ordinare. Est autem quadruplex ordo. Primo realis quem 
intellectus non facit sed invenit in rebus; secundo, mentalis quem 
mens non invenit sed facit in propriis actibus; tertio, moralis 
quem mens facit in actibus voluntatis; quarto, artifictalis quem 
mens facit in operationibus corporis.’’ All these ‘orders’ grew in 
the mind of the Angelical from the primary concept of Being, 
the primary and the ultimate idea of the human intellect; at first, 
crude in the mind of the child, it becomes developed and perfected 
by reflection, experience, and observation, in the intellect of the 
matured philosopher. At length it is seen by prolonged reasoning 
to be definitely concreted in God, Being underived, Ens a Se. 
Dante realizes this universal order of Being with its created 
emanations as he ascends with Beatrice the converging circles of 
Paradise: 


‘*A law of order due 
Have all things ’mong themselves; a unity 
That makes the world to God bear likeness true. 


The higher creatures here the impress see 
Of that Eternal Power, which is the end 
Whereto that selfsame law must subject be. 


And in that order things diversely tend, 
Some more, some'less, according to their kind, 
In nearness to the Source whence they descend. 


To diverse ports their several ways they wind 
O’er the great sea of Being, and each one, 
With impulse given to seek the part assigned.” 
(Canto 1.) 


Whilst the present paper was in the course of preparation, a 
new book was published by Herder entitled ‘““The Key to the 
Study of St. Thomas” from the Italian (L’Anima di San Tommaso) 
of Msgr. Francesco Olgiati, professor of Metaphysics at the Uni- 
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versity of the Sacred Heart, Milan. The translation is done into 
good English by Father John S. Zybura. In that book its author 
shows that there is a single key which unlocks the entire structure 
of thought, philosophical and theological, planned and built by 
the genius of St. Thomas. That key is the idea of Being. Pro- 
fessor Olgiati establishes his thesis, solidly and convincingly, 
applying the key to the main edifice and to each one of its apart- 
ments. The book, therefore, is the best source to which I can 
refer in order to complete and confirm the ideas propounded in 
this paper. 

I ought not to close these remarks without at least alluding 
to an obvious objection which is apt to haunt the mind not only 
of beginners, but even of advanced students: ‘The whole thing— 
Neo-Scholastic Ontology,” it will be said, “is unbeautifully 
vague—cloudy, foggy, misty. The concept of Being is empty. 
It lacks content, and so on.”’ 

The objection is well taken. It is plausible. To answer it 
satisfactorily would require a whole treatise on the relative influ- 
ence of imagination and intellect upon the intensity of conscious- 
ness. Plainly, such a treatise cannot be undertaken here and now. 
On the other hand, however, to deal with the difficulty may be 
supposed to be one of the functions of this Association through 
its publications. The educated world has long been looking for 
the synthetic philosophy which shall unify the manifold depart- 
ments of science. A generation ago Herbert Spencer ambitioned 
such a philosophy. He reared a colossal fabric of a dozen stories. 
The structure, though comprising much good material, had to be 
abandoned by reason of its insecure foundations. The Neo- 
Scholastic Ontology provides a sub-structure which is safer 
because more solidly grounded on the bed-rock of universal 
experience and more closely interbuilt, more carefully chiseled 
and located. This statement is not, however, to be accepted on 
faith but verified by expert builders and tested by living use. 
To effect this may be presumed to fall within the ideals of an 
Association of Neo-Scholastics such as the one organized today at 
this centre of learning and culture, the Catholic University of 
America. 

The ideal, however, must be realized from within, and that 
not simply by a process of the schematic imagination from whose 
framework the intellect picks out the ideas which are to be 
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dovetailed into an elaborate blue-print. This is too often the 
procedure with Scholastic architects. No, the one who plans the 
desired synthesis should be, at least, in sympathetic touch with 
the consciousness of that master builder, Thomas of Aquino; he 
should be able to look out on the world of reality through the 
latter’s inner experience in whom the concept of Being a Se lived 
and mastered the intellect; which then reacted and shaped into a 
systematized structure—derived by a process of critical abstrac- 
tion—the grand orders and main subdivisions of finite beings 
that proceed from Being creative. 

In this structural planning the builder who has assimilated 
the Thomistic world-view must be able inwardly to extend that 
conspectus over the realms of modern thought and science in 
order to interpret or rather to weave the latter into his own fabric, 
so as to make of the old and the new a homogeneous whole. In 
view of the immense wealth of knowledge accumulated by modern 
science such a unification must seem to transcend the ability of 
any single mind. This is true were the individual asked to execute 
or even to plan in detail the manifold departments of knowledge. 
Only the main lines, however, of the ideal structure should be 
expected from the architect-in-chief. It is for him to allot the 
elaboration of the subdivisions to competent assistant architects 
and builders who are able and willing to co-labor with him to- 
wards the main purpose. It is this cooperation which one may 
rightly hope for from THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Francis P. SIEGFRIED. 
Overbrook Seminary. 











WHAT THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM HAS TO 
OFFER MODERN THOUGHT FROM THE 
FIELD OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


MATTER of record rather than the demonstration of a 
A thesis, such may well seem to be the nature of my contri- 

bution to this day’s proceedings. No symposium on our 
general topic could be deemed complete without a statement of 
the claims of Scholasticism to furnish a reasoned explanation of 
man’s religious activity and a philosophic criterion for the ex- 
pression and interpretation of religious thought. We who are 
present need no proof of the superiority of Scholasticism over 
any other brand of philosophy to act as theology’s “‘handmaiden,”’ 
just as we are convinced that the existing confusion on religious 
problems in the world around us is due, in large measure, to the 
failure of other philosophic systems to serve in this capacity. To 
make known to the thinkers of our generation the ability of 
Scholasticism to expound and interpret religious thought and to 
state and solve theological problems may indeed be considered 
one of the noblest and most helpful functions of the Philosophical 
Association established by us today. 

According to the spokesmen of our generation there is vast 
confusion and vaster dissatisfaction with the traditional forms of 
Christian teaching; and, still, no adequate substitute has been 
provided by or in any of the current philosophical systems. How 
often do we hear of the need of reforming dogmas, of getting 
away from a geographical heaven, an anthropomorphic God! 
Indeed, so far has the mania spread that there is widespread 
despair of any improvement, and the slogan of the most ‘‘ad- 
vanced” is: ‘Down with Dogma! Away with Creeds!”; while 
the only thing offered to replace them is the empty shell of senti- 
mental service. On the other hand, there is ample evidence of a 
desire for restored unity in religious matters. The scandal of a 
divided Christianity can no longer seek justification in theory or 
in practice, and well-meant movements have been organized to 
do away with it. Is there not, then, an opportunity—nay, an 
obligation for us to do all in our power to remedy the former 
condition and to foster the latter? Sure of our own position, can 
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we not bring men to recognize the utter necessity of a definite 
thought-content in religion, and, with a logic inspired of charity, 
show the dissidents of today that the only effective means of 
unity is the return to the principle that Christ Himself provided 
to offset man’s natural tendency to tramp out a path of his own? 

Presuming that such is the case, I propose to pass in brief 
review some of the questions in religion and theology on which 
Scholasticism—old or new—has given or may be expected to 
give the key to a solution acceptable, not only to its avowed 
adherents, but to all men of good-will who have sought it, in vain, 
elsewhere. Far be it from me, however, to imply that our philo- 
sophy has a ready-made formula or answer whereby to solve every 
difficulty, that there is no room anywhere for difference of opinion 
among its followers, or that it pretends to a perfection of ex- 
pression of divine truth incompatible with the unavoidable con- 
ditions of our present existence. But, with all due allowance 
made for the limitations imposed upon any creation of reason 
when delving into the secrets of the inner life of God, it is my 
contention that Scholasticism has a marked advantage over any 
rival system for the student. of religious truth because of its 
exact, accurate and precise definition and use of terms, because 
of its orderly method of procedure, because of its satisfying 
realistic teaching on the truth of things as on the truth of knowl- 
edge, because of its superiority in investigating and formulating 
the laws of human thought and human utterance, because of its 
keen appreciation of the nature and function of analogy and, 
finally, because of its affording criteria for the sound understand- 
ing of our statements on suprasensible things. 

Let us take, as an instance, the matter of religion itself. So 
many today look upon it as merely one of many forms of human 
activity or behavior, differing from other forms in no essential 
point and requiring the same methods as those employed in purely 
experimental matters. Hence, religion is regarded merely as an 
experience, a phenomenon as variable and relative as any that 
can be looked for, to be modified or discarded as easily as any 
theory or hypothesis in the domain of empirical science. Our 
age seems to have lost nearly all conception of positive religion, 
such as supernatural Christianity is, and attaches little, if any, 
value to the intellectual element in that complex entity that con- 
notes man’s relations to the Deity. Sentiment, emotion, service— 
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almost anything is accepted in place of what should be the real 
basis—solid, objective truth to serve as a rational guide to the 
full and easy play of all the other powers and energies which con- 
stitute the full meaning of religious life. 

Instead of the many curious, inadequate or false definitions of 
religion current in modern books, how much more simple, perti- 
nent and informing is that given by Scholastic writers who tell us 
that, in general terms, religion is a moral bond or union between 
God and man, and then go on to a fuller analysis by distinguishing 
between its objective and subjective phases, the former denoting 
the complexus or entire body of truths and duties whereby we are 
bound to God, and the latter a moral virtue that disposes us to 
accept the truths and fulfill the duties expressing or resulting 
from our dependence upon God. How much more satisfying, 
clear-cut and illuminating this than Matthew Arnold’s “morality 
touched by emotion,’ Paulsen’s “feeling of reverence for the 
universal’’ or that more recent formula, ‘‘the desire to place one’s 
self in harmony with the Power that manifests itself in the world.” 
The Scholastic definition also provides an intelligent starting- 
point for a full, methodical investigation of all the elements that 
enter into religious expression, natural or supernatural, and it 
leads clearly on to the demonstration of the obligation incumbent 
on man to worship God in acknowledgment of His absolute 
sovereignty. 

Psychologically, Scholasticism gives a reason for man’s re- 
ligious aspirations and activity as solid as any that has ever been 
suggested in basing it upon the consciousness of our incomplete- 
ness in the quest for truth, goodness, action and life, and in the 
consequent positing of a higher Being, who alone can bring to 
fruition the noblest potentialities of our common nature. His- 
torically, Scholasticism has furnished the best means of defending 
the divine origin of supernatural religion against the onslaughts 
of rationalism, agnosticism and all the other camps inimical to 
Christian teaching on God’s primitive revelation of mankind. 

Coming now to the more specific question of Christianity, we 
confidently affirm that no other system of philosophy is at all 
comparable to Scholasticism in the services it has rendered to 
that cause. True, it is not necessary that one become a Scholastic 
before becoming a Christian, but it is equally true that one cannot 
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become an authentic theologian by means of any other philosophi- 
cal system of the day. Not all, indeed, that appears in the guise 
of Scholasticism is worthy of the name. Its banner has been 
sometimes sullied, periods of decline have appeared with conse- 
quent prejudice to the system and to the sublime cause it would 
serve; yet, it possesses a marvelous power of rejuvenation, and 
we are today witnessing a happy resurgence of its vitality that 
presages an era as glorious as any in its past history. As a system 
it is not essential to the Christian religion, for Christianity man- 
aged to live and prosper for over a thousand years without it; 
but it has been a powerful ally, a unique aid in the formation of 
a genuine theological science which can never be divorced from 
the religion of Christ in its doctrinal aspects. 

Scholasticism’s chiefest monument, the Summa Theologica of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, has more than any other one work given 
to the speculative and practical teachings of Christianity, and 
even to its ascetical and mystical elements, an exposition of 
principle, a reasoned consistency and an organic unity that can- 
not be surpassed. It is Scholasticism that has sharply differen- 
tiated the domains of natural and supernatural truth, that has 
examined fearlessly and formulated clearly the relations between 
faith and reason, that has established the preambles of faith in 
its demonstration of God’s existence, the spirituality and potential 
immortality of the human soul, that has, finally, presented the 
doctrine of divine immanence in fullest harmony with God’s 
transcendent perfection and distinction from all that is finite. 
Scholastic psychology has delved more deeply into the nature of 
habit, acquired or infused, than has any of its competitors, has 
developed the doctrine of right and wrong, virtue and vice, has 
unraveled the mysteries of love, human and divine, with such 
illuminating persuasiveness as to leave little more to be said 
until that Love which is God makes us its own in the kingdom of 
the Father. 

The demand for the reformation of dogma is, of course, un- 
thinkable to those who are of the household of the Faith, and 
unnecessary when approached with the right mental attitude. 
Dogmatic formulae are in unbroken organic continuity with re- 
vealed truth. They are more than mere symbols. While not an 
adequate expression of the reality which they bring into relation 
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with the mind, yet they have absolute value as statements of 
objective truth. In speaking of God and of supernatural things 
generally, our utterances are human utterances and subject to the 
limitations of our earthly intellectual life. Many of them are 
forcedly negative, as it is easier for us to say what God is not 
than to say what He is. Our positive pronouncements are in 
many cases metaphorical and, when not, are necessarily analogical 
in character, for we have no proper knowledge of things divine. 
In every case there must be a reflexive act of the intelligence 
attending our affirmations on the supernatural, an acknowledg- 
ment of their inadequacy due, not to insufficient observation or 
investigation, but to the necessary disproportion there is between 
the truth expressed and the human expression of it. 

God, for example, is simple, yet all our statements about Him 
involve the complexity or composition inseparable from human 
affirmation in general, the complexity of subject, copula and 
attribute. This necessity does not justify any charge of error or 
of relativity except that which is of universal application to the 
human mind. In a sense, then, we understand the Godhead 
otherwise, “‘aliter,” than as it is. But, as the Angelical remarks, 
(Sum. Theol. I. qu. XIII, art. 12) “this proposition ‘the intellect 
understanding a thing otherwise (aliter) than as it is, is false’ 
has a twofold meaning, because the word ‘otherwise’ may affect 
the word ‘understanding’ either in reference to the thing under- 
stood or in reference to the one who understands. If in reference 
to the thing understood, the proposition is true and it means that 
any intellect understanding a thing to be otherwise than as it is, 
is false. This, however, is not pertinent to the present case, for 
our intellect in forming a proposition about God does not say that 
He is composite, but simple. If the reference of the ‘otherwise’ 
be to the one who understands, the proposition is false, for the 
mode of the intellect in understanding may differ from the mode 
of an object in the order of real existence. Thus, our intellect 
understands in an immaterial way the material things around 
and beneath it, not by affirming that they are immaterial but 
because of the immaterial mode of the intellect itself. Likewise, 
in understanding simple things above it, it understands them 
according to its mode in a complex way without, however, affirm- 
ing that the simple things themselves are complex.’’ Thus, our 
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intellect is not falsified in forming composition about God, i.e., 
when it uses its natural, complex act and attributes predicates to 
the subject, which, in this case, is God. 

The case is quite similar when we consider the terms used in 
defining dogmas of faith. Whether they belong to the empirical 
order of fact, to the notional order, or are the outcome of meta- 
physical analysis, the understanding of the defined dogma in no 
case necessitates the adoption of some one system of philosophy 
by the ordinary believer. The full development of this point 
would carry us far afield. It will be sufficient to quote an instance 
or two by way of illustration. The examples are those used by 
that thorough-going Scholastic, M. Gardeil, in his profound work 
on Theology and the Data of Revelation. When the Symbol of 
faith or the definition of the Church tells us that we are to believe 
that ‘Christ suffered under Pontius Pilate,’”’ the objective truth 
conveyed can be understood and appreciated by our universal 
common-sense, and both words and proposition have and must 
have the same meaning for all ages and for all degrees of culture. 
It is simply a matter of empirical fact, and no change can be 
thought of in such a case. Again, when we are told that ‘‘Christ 
ascended into heaven,’’ are we to imagine that the Church is 
committing us to some definite and, possibly, worn-out cosmologi- 
cal theory, or does her teaching bear rather upon the ultimate 
complement of Christ’s triumph? The answer is too easy to call 
for explicit statement. Even in cases where definitions contain 
what is called technical terrns, adhesion to the faith by no means 
involves the acceptance of the terms or of the doctrine in the 
narrow sense of a particular school of thought, but only in the 
underlying sense plain to the instructed mind that accepts the 
necessary categories of Being. Very often if not always, such 
formulae and terms are employed in the DMs, of some 
specific error rather than to restate the content of revelation, 
and the loyal believer will have no difficulty in so accepting them. 
The doctrine of Transubstantiation is a classical instance of the 
sort, that of Consubstantiality another. 

The field of religion, whether natural or positive, assuredly 
calls for the application of the philosophical spirit for its investi- 
gation, but it is the spirit of common-sense philosophy, the only 
“‘philosophia perennis,” rather than of any of the numerous 
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systems which have their brief vogue and are then committed to a 
merciful oblivion. It is the boast of its adherents that Scholastic- 
ism comes nearer to being the philosophy of common-sense than 
does any other, and that it is still the best instrument devised by 
human reason for the fruitful study of religious problems. 


Francis V. CorRcoRAN. 
Kenrick Semmary. 












































NEO-SCHOLASTIC PSYCHOLOGY AND 
MODERN THOUGHT 


‘ N J RITING in the pages of the Boston Transcript, July 29, 
1903, on the subject ‘‘Pope Leo’s Philosophical Move- 
ment and Its Relations to Modern Thought,” Josiah 
Royce, Ph.D., at the time professor of History of Philosophy at 
Harvard University, said: ‘‘Many students of philosophy, of 
theology, and even of the natural sciences,—students I mean who 
have no direct concern with any of the internal affairs of Leo’s 
own religious body—are still forced, although outsiders, to recog- 
nize how important for the general intellectual progress of our 
time the future outcome of the whole Neo-Scholastic movement 
in the Catholic Church may prove.” 

In the years which have passed since these words were written, 
much has been accomplished by Catholic scholars in the service 
of truth, but here in America, at least, the claim can hardly be 
made with honesty that the importance and possibilities of 
Scholastic philosophy have in any great measure been realized. 
Despite the work done in the colleges, seminaries, and universities 
along the lines suggested by the memorable “‘Aeterni Patris of 
_ Leo XIII, it is still true that Catholic philosophical thought does 
not receive deserved recognition in non-Catholic schools and other 
centres of learning. Frequently it is misrepresented and ignor- 
antly criticized, and because it is often caricatured as a tissue of 
wordy speculation and hair-splitting dialectic, is denied a hearing 
or an opportunity to manifest its merits. More unfortunate still, 
even its fundamental principles are known to only a relatively 
few of the Church’s own children; to the rest Scholastic philosophy 
is an unmeaning name. 

For the modern mind, however, the Neo-Scholastic movement 
has a message that is tremendously vital and important. The 
philosophy it inculcates is fundamentally and essentially that of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, whose teaching, above that of others, says 
Innocent VI, enjoys such an elegance of phraseology, such a 
method of statement, and a truth of proposition, that those who 
hold to it are never found swerving from the path of truth and he 
who dares assail it, will always be suspected of error. In the 
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present paper we are interested in the psychology of the Angelic 
Doctor and of the Scholastics, and we assert that its tenets, com- 
bined with and confirmed by the conclusions of modern scientific 
investigation, offer to modern thought the correct solution of 
problems which are far-reaching in their influence and universal 
in their interest. And furthermore, we affirm that the psychologi- 
cal doctrines of the School, so long the object of ridicule, are 
demanded as a corrective of the anarchy and confusion prevailing 
in the modern intellectual world, and that these doctrines can 
meet this demand with the aid of the very facts on the discovery 
of which contemporary science prides itself. 

Much of the confusion which is so characteristic of modern 
thought can be traced to a mistaken view of the true scope of 
psychology. The word itself, considered etymologically, signifies 
the study or the science which is concerned with the soul. The 
traditional treatment of this branch of philosophy has never lost 
sight of fundamental questions relating to the soul’s existence, 
nature, and destiny. Today these questions are overlooked or 
ignored; they are set aside as too metaphysical or rejected as 
smacking too much of a fossilized and discredited theology. In 
the books which serve as texts for students in colleges and normal 
schools, care is taken at the very outset to prejudice the reader 
against belief in a permanent mind or soul’ and though psychology 
is defined as the science which seeks to enumerate the chief facts 
of human behaviour, with an attempt to account so far as possible 
for these facts,” not a word is said about a permanent, conscious 
principle without which no explanation can satisfy. How far 
adrift has modern science gone and how utterly unscientific its 
procedure in the field of psychology! Never, perhaps, more than 
now has it made man the object of its study, but it is a study of 
his material organism, of his nervous mechanism, of physiological 
processes in their relation to states of consciousness. It is a 
psychology without a soul; it is even more barren and empty 
still. As someone has said, psychology first lost its soul; then it 
lost its mind; then it lost consciousness; it still has behaviour of 
a kind. And to make the confusion worse confounded, men who 
experiment with nerves style themselves psychologists; they write 


1Angell, Psychology, p. 2. 
2Averill, Psychology for Normal Schools, p. 1. 
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articles on psychology, and through the pages of the magazines 
supply psychological wisdom to an over-credulous populace. 
These are the men who are psychologizing everything—education, 
social service and sociology, ethics and religion—and working 
immeasurable mischief. We have here one of the greatest trage- 
dies in the annals of science. 

According to the Neo-Scholastic, psychology cannot be viewed 
as a study of psychical phenomena solely, and those psychologists 
who confine their investigations to mental states or facts of con- 
sciousness, excluding from their psychology as contraband all 
questions bearing on the nature, origin, and destiny of man’s 
soul, are busy with an incomplete and truncated science. To be 
truly scientific and philosophical, their study must include in its 
scope not only phenomena but also their ultimate cause; it must 
offer some theory or explanation regarding the nature of the 
source from which all conscious activities proceed. No more 
valuable service can be performed for the intellectual life of our 
day than the constant insistence upon this important fact, and the 
emphasis given to those basic truths which are the essential and 
unchangeable foundation upon which all truly scientific psycho- 
logical study must rest. 

The folly of thus divorcing psychological phenomena from 
their philosophical implications or conclusions, some of the best 
psychologists outside Catholic schools now recognize. They have 
witnessed the futile attempts of the Associationists, the mental 
chemists, and the advocates of a mosaic-consciousness psychology 
to get along without a substantial mind or psychic principle, and 
their own investigations have convinced them that some hypo- 
thesis of a soul or self or mind is necessary in order to justify their 
science. In his Outline of Psychology, a recent work of much 
importance, McDougall demands as a necessary hypothesis for 
psychology that where there is a conscious experience there must 
be a subject to experience it. ‘Whenever,’ he says, ‘‘we refer 
to a fact of experience, we imply some one thinking of something,” 
and this some one or this subject he will not allow to be the brain 
since to substitute the brain for the mind, he claims, leads to 
absurd consequences. Another authority of great importance 
is Professor Spearman whose work for the science of psychology 
has been described as epoch-making. Writing on this matter he 
says: “‘Any psychology of cognition that fails to account for this 
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universal apprehending of an Ego must be disfigured by a gap so 
wide and so deep as to render it impotent to explain thoroughly 
the simplest event in either ordinary life or experimental 
procedure.”’ 

This testimony, coming from men who rank high in modern 
psychology, is interesting and most significant. It is the testimony 
of scientists who have enough scientific honesty to state unhesi- 
tatingly the conclusions to which their studies lead them. No 
less valuable, as witnesses, are those who seek to smuggle into 
science, under new names, the very things which they find so de- 
serving of ridicule in the psychology of the Scholastics. Such 
terms as soul, substance, and faculty these men, so fearful of 
what is theological or metaphysical, hold up at the psychological 
custom-house, as implying doctrines no longer acceptable to 
science, but the realities for which these terms stand even the 
opponents of Scholastic metaphysics find themselves compelled 
to restore to their traditional place in psychology. ‘‘Though 
souls, and even selves, have until recently been ignored by much 
modern scientific psychology; though faculties (equally with sub- 
stance misunderstood) have been, and are yet, ruled out of court; 
both self, and faculty, and even soul have been brought back 
surreptitiously. We have subject, disposition, tendency, mind as 
distinguished from body, mental process as distinct from physio- 
logical. And even when, as in the ultra-physiological view, such 
dispositions and tendencies are in reality ascribed to the nervous 
system, when mind and mental process are regarded as products 
of the brain, it is only necessary to restate the matter in accurate 
terms in order to appreciate the grotesqueness of the doctrine. 
It is only with the living brain that we are conscious; it would 
seem, therefore, that some real principle of life is necessarily 
involved as the explanation of any form of consciousness what- 
soever.”’ Contemporary psychology, it would seem, is pointing 
backward to the teachings of the Scholastics, and the recognized 
representatives of this thought, even though unwillingly, are 
witnessing to the solidity of scholastic principles. 

The methods of Scholastic psychology are greatly needed at 
the present time. Its precious truths, so long ignored, must be 


1Catholic Summer School papers on St. Thomas Aquinas, Cambridge, 
England, p. 122. 
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heeded if the pernicious influences of a soulless psychology are to 
be checked. 

Back of all the evils which afflict society is a mistaken view of 
life and a false valuation placed upon the things of the present 
world. If there are strife and crime and corruption in modern 
society, it is because man has forgotten his origin and his destiny, 
and thus forgotten also the purpose of his existence. This for- 
getfulness sets him against his fellow-men in a reckless struggle for 
worldly gain and worldly advancement. It blinds him to all 
moral principles and moral responsibility. It debases man to the 
level of the brute animal, a slave to unbridled greed and ambition, 
and society witnesses the result in degradation of every kind. 
Materialism is the law man lives by, and from a pagan conception 
of human nature he derives his canons of conduct. Only when 
the vital truths relating to the soul become the guiding principles 
of men’s lives will human nature rise to the level of its true per- 
fection; only when these truths are understood and applied to 
human conduct will the perplexing problems of the modern 
world find a satisfactory solution. 

Into every field of activity, psychology, true or false, extends 
its influence. To single out one, for purposes of illustration, let 
us consider the field of industry. For some time now materialistic 
philosophy, disguised under many learned names, has been per- 
suading men that in origin, nature, and destiny, they are not 
essentially different from the brute. As a consequence, man, the 
laborer, is looked upon merely as an item on a payroll or as an 
instrument like the machine he operates, purchasable at the lowest 
possible price and then thrown aside as useless when his energies 
are spent. The Scholastics, on the other hand, entertain a more 
exalted view of the man who toils. To them he is first of all a 
human being, created by God, a little lower than the angels, 
dowered with an immortal soul, and appointed to a destiny as 
glorious as it is unending. No mere animal is he needing provision 
only for the wants of his body, no mere beast of burden to add so 
many tons of coal or so many yards of cloth to the wealth of the 
world. He is a man with God-given faculties, of high and noble 
dignity, having the most solemn relations with his Maker, who 
has placed in his soul spiritual and mental aspirations needing 
satisfaction no less than the wants of his body. He is a worker, 
but before that he is a man, with a man’s right to a decent, honor- 
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able, human existence, and to that right other rights must yield. 
The value of such teachings to modern society is apparent. 

In other spheres of life there is a very immediate need of the 
same unmistakable emphasis on the true worth and dignity of 
human nature. The principles governing education, commerce, 
philanthropy, law, politics, amusement and the press, all must be 
false and pernicious unless firmly established upon an absolutely 
sound psychology; and such psychology is the offering of Neo- 
Scholasticism to modern thought. This offering, it is true, is 
made to a scientific world which for want of guiding and controlling 
principles, is in a sad condition of chaos; it is made to scientists 
who, too frequently, mistake conjecture for fact and theory for 
law and, to a popular mind, abnormally eager to reject truths 
called old and feverish for theories stamped with novelty, but if 
Neo-Scholastic psychology is presented to the people plainly and 
in all its reasonableness and beauty, the value of its offering will 
be recognized. The time has come, at all events, in this age which 
boasts of its intelligence, for men to rebel against those who lower 
them to the level of the brute and to heed those who would have 
them know their true position as the crown of God’s creation. 

No slight task, it must be admitted, is that which Neo-Scholas- 
ticism sets before itself. A dense miasma of materialism has 
settled down upon modern society; the work of dissipating it is 
formidable and enormous. And yet, as before stated, Neo- 
Scholasticism’s most effective auxiliary is modern science itself, 
especially in its applications to psychology. Gradually the truth 
is being revealed that St. Thomas’s views on the soul are not only 
not at variance with the conclusions of contemporary psychological 
research, but on many important points would appear to have 
anticipated them. So great, indeed, is the vitality of the Angelic 
Doctor’s philosophy that it is able to reach out and draw to itself 
the best results of psycho-physics and physiological psychology 
without making any concession in its own fundamental truths. 
In the new psychology the old finds its vindication and its com- 
plement. Many years ago the founder of experimental psychology, 
Wilhelm Wundt, was forced to bear witness to this fact. ‘The 
results of my labors,”’ he wrote, ‘‘do not square with the material- 
istic hypothesis nor do they with the dualism of Plato or Descartes. 
It is only the animism of Aristotle which, by joining psychology 
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to biology, results as a plausible metaphysical conclusion from 
Experimental Psychology.’ 

Since these significant words were written, very decided ad- 
vances have been made in psychological studies, and so definitely 
have these studies established point by point the teachings of 
St. Thomas, that the foremost representatives of the Scholastic 
movement claim that their doctrinal interests are endangered 
more by the downright neglect of research than by the careful 
study and honest criticism of all that research brings forth. ‘“‘We 
assert,’’ says Cardinal Mercier, ‘that Experimental Psychology 
widens the road of progress for true Philosophy and furnishes it 
with valuable information. Neither its work nor its method is 
opposed to the principles of spiritualistic philosophy. We believe 
that they are not only in harmony with each other but that 
philosophy will even receive valuable assistance from the new 
science.’ 

Already to the old psychology the new science has furnished 
notable data. It has emphasized the distinction between sense 
and intellect. It has disproved the tenets of Associationism. 
Its researches into the nature of sentient life have confirmed 
the teaching of St. Thomas that sentient acts belong not to the 
soul alone nor to the body alone, but to the human composite, 
and the various mental processes, such as comparison and intro- 
spection, involved in its experimentation, support the fundamental 
Scholastic doctrine of a substantial and spiritual soul. Thus it 
supplies a scientific basis for the Scholastic philosophy of man. 

With such assistance Neo-Scholasticism may pursue its work 
with confidence and encouragement. It brings to the modern 
intellectual world a well-organized system of doctrines in which 
every present day objection against sound psychological principles 
and every contemporary false philosophical teaching have been 
forestalled. To the scientist it holds out a friendly, guiding hand 
not only to help him make more valuable the results of his pains- 
taking studies and of his fascinating discoveries of nature’s 
secrets, but also to keep him from wandering beyond the legiti- 
mate limits of his subject-matter. And to the people—well, it 
may seem an extravagant statement, but personally I believe that 


1Grundzuege der physiologischen Psychologie, II, K. 23, S. 633. 
2Relation of Psychology to Philosophy, translated by Wirth, pp. 19, 36. 
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if the American people are to be brought back to the recognition 
of religious values and respect for religious ideals, it will be, under 
God, through the doctrines of Thomistic psychology, for men will 
harken to religious teaching only when they are convinced of their 
own God-given origin and immortal destiny. This, I believe, is 
the great mission of Neo-Scholasticism in America. Its psy- 
chology is the psychology of a genius and of a saint. It is the 
psychology of one whom Pope Leo XIII designated as ‘‘the chief 
and master of all,’’ ‘‘the Doctor of the School,” “the singular 
bulwark and glory of the Catholic Church,” “abundantly rich in 
divine and human wisdom,” ‘‘who like the sun filled the world with 
the splendor of his teaching.”’ It is the psychology of him to whom 
the Harvard professor, quoted at the beginning of this paper, paid 
the following remarkable tribute, ‘‘All these distinctions and uni- 
fications of doctrine he states with such clearness of style, with 
such subtility of argument, with such serenity of manner, with 
such gentleness towards all opponents, that both the labors of the 
thinker and the cruel tragedies of conflicting opinion involved 
seem, as one reads him, to fade into the background; and the 
reader remains with the Scholastic Doctor himself, in the light of a 
very kindly spirit and a very ingenious intellect. One need not be 
convinced in order to admire.’’’ It is in the psychology of such a 
one that Neo-Scholasticism finds its message to men; in it we find 
too the master key to all the problems of contemporary concern. 
May this new American Catholic Philosophical Association under 
whose auspices we meet today be the agency here in America to 
turn that key and “opening the doors let the light of day into 
the dark chambers of our modern thought.” 


Patrick J. WATERS. 
Saint John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Massachusetts. 


1Boston Evening Transcript, July 29, 1903. 








CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE NEW SCHOLASTIC- 
ISM TO MODERN PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
FIELD OF EPISTEMOLOGY 


IEWED from the standpoint of epistemology, the contours 
\) of the current philosophic scene are extremely diversified. 
Despite the spirit of fusion which has evidenced itself 
during the past few years, despite the softening of the rigidities 
of demarcations which prevailed in other days, the theories of 
knowledge of our own day are widely divergent. A factor which 
has contributed largely to this condition is the present activity in 
this particular field of philosophy. Although its debut into the 
charmed circle of the philosophical sciences was relatively late, it 
at once engaged the attention of the great system-makers, to such 
an extent, that the problem of knowledge has assumed in our time 
a dominant place in the philosophic discipline. Activity has be- 
gotten division, especially in this age when independence of 
thought is looked upon as an achievement. Hence it is that a 
survey of modern epistemological thought shows us that it em- 
braces not only the systems of former times but, in addition, 
systems which are peculiar to, and distinctive of, our own era. 
It is a few of the fundamental tendencies which have colored some 
of the more popular theories of knowledge that we shall treat, as 
well as the Neo-Scholastic attitude towards them. 

One of these tendencies is anti-intellectualism. Our age has 
seen a resurgence of this trend of thought, which if not new is 
far-reaching and puissant. It has, too, varied roots. It may 
spring from a skeptical disillusionment as regards the meagreness 
of the achievements of the mind, or as regards the inability of the 
mind to disentangle the snarls of its own dialect; or it may spring 
from a distaste which philosophers have for the findings of the 
the intellect as regards the nature of reality. They are repelled 
by the cold static ‘block universe’ which the intellect reveals to 
us. The universe is rich and varied and vivid and is more than 
categories or syllogisms. The intellect is untrustworthy because 
it misrepresents, distorts, butchers reality. Reality is not what the 
intellect represents it to be. It tells us reality is spatial whereas 
we feel that it is essentially temporal. It reveals the world as 
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dead and static whereas it is the very opposite. Sometimes 
anti-intellectualism is the negative implication of a positive belief 
that the will or feeling or intuition is a surer guide to the nature 
of reality and hence, that these faculties of knowledge should 
supersede the intellect. Others again substitute the cult of action 
for the cult of the intellect. Philosophy must come down from 
Olympus and become pedestrian. Speculation is otiose unless it 
concerns itself with practical results. In point of fact, the intellect 
is dethroned as a speculative faculty altogether by some and 
becomes merely an instrument for action. 

The New Scholasticism sympathizes somewhat with the 
strictures of the anti-intellectualist. And that because the in- 
tellectualism which he attacks is a false intellectualism—one 
which makes extravagant claims for the power of the intellect. 
He revolts against the intellectualism of a certain smug type of 
science, and of objective idealism. But the New Scholasticism 
would remind him that there is a type of intellectualism which 
is not marred by the defects of the theory he disparages. 

The intellect is but a weak instrument of knowledge. It has 
defects, but it is not radically defective. The problem of knowl- 
edge cannot be solved by its rejection but rather by a candid 
admission of its limitations. The way to truth lies through a 
proper use of the intelligence, and not through its utter rejection. 
We should not empty the baby with the bath. Furthermore, the 
rejection of the intellect is no anodyne for an ailing epistemology. 
If intelligence be done away with there must be a substitute for it. 
Radical empiricism, mysticism, intuitionism, all offer substitutes 
which they hold get us into the very heart of reality. But no 
experience, whether it be pure, mystical, or intuitive, can be 
made the basis of philosophical truth until after it has been 
scrutinized by the intellect. The problem of knowledge cannot 
be solved by making an intelligent being unintelligent. No 
theory of knowledge which endeavors to validate its sources and 
methods of knowledge, as all systems must, can refuse to reflect 
upon its experiences, to analyze them, and to attempt to justify 
them. We cannot muzzle the intellect. It stubbornly persists 
in asking ‘why.’ Why must I accept this or that immediate 
experience, this or that feeling, this or that intuition? Constituted 
as we are with intelligence, we cannot accept the dictates of a 
blind faculty without a reason which is apparent to the intellect. 
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And, if the reason be not forthcoming, then skepticism is the 
logical issue of our epistemology—not anti-intellectualism. In 
point of fact, the pure experience, of which we hear so much, is 
not a pure experience at all, but the product of intellectual analysis 
and reflection, the product of the very operations which are 
condemned. 

The same is true of the substitution of the will to believe for 
the intellect. The distrust of intellect based on the desires of 
the will is not a bona fide distrust. What satisfies the will to 
believe may not satisfy the will to understand. Modern thinkers 
of a pragmatic bent go to great lengths to identify the satisfaction 
of reason with the satisfaction of desire, urging that they are 
both satisfactions and that the intellect is as dynamic as the will. 
But there is a clear-cut distinction between the satisfaction of the 
mind and the satisfaction of the will. When we strive to realize 
the good we strive to conform our environment to our desires, but 
when we seek the truth, our procedure is the very reverse. We 
strive then to make our judgments conform to the real. The 
truth-seeker endeavors to make his mind reflect perfectly the 
nature of the environment. There is much in nature that we can- 
not change to suit our desires, but these same things we can know. 
There is much in nature, too, that we know to be true but which 
we should not regard as good. And there are many things we 
would desire to be true but which are not true. A glance at our 
bank-account shows us this. It would seem that to insist on a 
correlation of the good and the true is not only a glaring inepti- 
tude but a vicious view as well. The bettering of the world, for 
which the pragmatist clamors, will not be achieved without a 
clear unflinching recognition of the difference between what we 
know to be true and what we wish were true, between what is and 
what ought to be. No good can come of any philosophy which 
lulls us into a belief that a theory which satisfies our hearts is 
more likely to be true than one which does not. 

It is worthy of note that the disparaging of the intellect will 
find favor with those to whom the use of the intellect is irksome. 
The right use of intellect requires certain special qualifications. 
Not every one qualifies under its strict demands. Anti-intel- 
lectualism, however, knows no distinction of persons. To the 
place of the exacting intellect, it exalts instinct which every one 
has, or intuition which every one thinks he has. It is democratic 
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and, therefore, soothing to those who chafe under the bonds im- 
posed by the intellectualistic view. Moreover, anti-intellectual- 
ism is a convenient creed for those who believe in the superiority 
of action to thought. Wallas has indicated the alliance between 
Bergson’s philosophy and certain contemporary lawless social 
movements.’ If thought is invalid and futile, why think. Act 
and act freely without the inhibition of thought. This extreme 
would be repudiated by most of those who impugn the intellect; 
but from anti-intellectualism to irrationalism is only a short step. 

To charge that the intellect falsifies reality, the New Schol- 
asticism rejoins that, if intellectualism deduces a world from a 
priori principles, if it attempts to spin a world out of its own 
consciousness, then the charge is justified. But a true and tem- 
pered intellectualism makes no such claims. It attempts solely 
to interpret experience. In its interpretation of experience it 
utilizes certain categories of thought. But these are not merely 
arbitrary forms which falsify the presentment of reality. These 
categories are found in reality—they are not imposed upon 
thought. Hence they are true. They are inadequate, they do 
not represent reality in all its richness, but inadequacy is not 
falsification. The intellect is what it is. To reject it as untrust- 
worthy because it is not something else is unreasonable. Sane 
thought requires that we use it rightly, in the light of its limita- 
tions, and, when so used, it is a valid means of knowledge. 

A second and very significant tendency in modern epistemology 
is the trend back to realism. For over two centuries idealism has 
held full sway. Descartes and Locke gave it an impulse which 
gathered momentum with the years until it had gained the as- 
cendancy among practically all sophisticated thinkers. It is true 
that realism always had protagonists. In Scotland, for example, 
there were men of robust good sense who did not worship at the 
new shrine. And there were, no doubt, in quiet corners of other 
lands men who adhered to the older discipline. But they were 
few, and their influence was limited. Realism, it was said, was 
interred in the grave of the dead past that forward-looking thinkers 
had left behind. 

But the past few years have seen a resurrection of the supposed 
corpse. Factors which cannot be discussed here brought about a 


1The Great Society, p. 306. 
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dissatisfaction with idealism. It lost its glamor. The pendulum 
of popular thought began to swing away from what was regarded 
as an established position. Gradually the new movement gained 
supporters until today we are on a rising tide of realism, a tide 
which is showing mo signs of abating. There are cleavages in the 
realist camp. There is, too, a lack of union except on the question 
of fundamentals. But it is a camp of hardy redoubtable realists 
none the less. 

The New Scholasticism thus finds itself in the pleasing role of 
welcoming home the prodigal son who has been wandering in a 
far country. And the New Scholasticism has a real contribution 
to make towards this movement which stands, as Scholasticism 
always has stood, for a rugged realism. It offers to the modern 
realist that vast store of arguments which it has elaborated. 
These arguments should go far towards settling the doubts of 
those in whom there still lurks the prepossessions of idealism, 
half-hearted realists who cannot relinquish idealism completely. 
These arguments will put something solid into the groping hands 
of those who are seeking a firm rationale for realism. 

If i read aright the crucial difficulty that confronts realism 
today, and one which puzzles some of the realists themselves, it 
is the question of the nature of the datum in sensation. A fact 
which most modern thinkers cannot grasp is that sensations are 
not the primary objects of knowledge, but are simply states 
which serve as a necessary condition for the knowing process. 
A large amount of artificial ingenuity has been expended in an 
attempt to eliminate the datum altogether. It is conceived to 
be a screen between the mind and reality, and hence must be 
explained away. Others hold that not only is there a datum but 
that it is all that is known directly—thereby imprisoning the 
mind within the iron ring of its own states—with the hope of 
proving the truth of realism from idealistic premises. The in- 
genuity of the one school, and the concessions of the other, would 
both lose their point could both grasp the essential concept that 
that mental state does not in perception cognize itself as such, 
but is simply a vehicle of the act of knowing. Until this view of 
the nature of the sense datum has been adopted, realism will 
never dispossess idealism. 

A third tendency which is looming large in current epistemol- 
ogy, and one which the New Scholasticism would rectify, is the 
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evolutionary theory of truth. Evolution has caught the fancy of 
the man in the street and even the epistemologist, especially he 
of a pragmatic turn, has fallen under its spell. The concept of 
change, of growth, of progress, has passed beyond the confines of 
the physical sciences and has obtruded itself igto the domain of 
the mental. I need not refer to the deleterious consequences of 
this belief nor need I dilate on the popularity it has attained in 
the various fields of knowledge. No doubt its popularity can be 
partly explained by the fact that it is congenial to a society that 
is imbued with a utilitarian and a futuristic spirit, and that be- 
lieves itself to be in a period of transition. What is especially 
irritating to those who oppose it is the arrogance of its supporters 
who maintain that their conception of the truth-problem is so 
evident and superior that it has made meaningless and artificial 
the traditional answers to the problem. Examined on its own 
merits the theory is logically indefensible. 

The answer of the New Scholasticism to this theory is clear- 
cut and decisive. It holds irrevocably, and at all hazards, to the 
absoluteness of truth. Truth is not the sport of circumstances, 
neither is it the victim of persons nor times nor localities. True for 
one, true for all—once true, always true—this is the epitome of 
our teaching. And in this rejoinder Scholasticism is backed by 
irrefutable dialectic. Change, evolution, progress, has no meaning 
unless the terms of the process retain their significance. I cannot 
speak of forests changing into coal, of a boy changing into a man, 
unless the terms ‘forest,’ ‘coal,’ ‘boy,’ ‘man,’ keep their meaning 
unchanged. And what is true of terms is true of the propositions 
into which they enter. If it is true that the earth was round up to 
the year 1925, that proposition will always be true even if its 
shape were altered today. There is a change in the knowledge 
process, there is a change in the physical world, but between 
these and the field of logical relations there is a gap which the 
concept of change cannot cross. 

The plausibility of the evolutionary view can be easily shat- 
tered. It is said that truth depends on, and is relative to, peoples’ 
minds, and, if they change, it changes. But it is quite obvious that 
the term ‘truth’ is here used equivocally. It means in the first 
instance whatever is believed, and in that sense the relativistic 
principle is but a restatement of the truism that peoples’ beliefs 
change as their minds change. In the second instance, the word 
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‘truth’ stands for reality or facts. In this sense the principle then 
becomes the paradox that facts change (or reality changes) as 
peoples’ minds change. Further analysis would reveal other 
flaws in this theory, but it is unnecessary to proceed further in 
our examination., I believe that a clear and detailed statement 
of the correspondence theory of truth—the hub of the Neo- 
Scholastic epistemology would be a worth-while contribution to 
modern philosophy for it would not only scotch but kill this 
insidious theory. 
JosepH T. BARRON. 

Saint Paul Seminary. 








THE RELATION OF BIOLOGY TO 
NEO-SCHOLASTICISM 


asticism, in relation to a developing science, such as 

biology, might be conceived, for the purposes of this 
paper, as having two functions, first, a synthetic, and secondly, a 
directive function. It functions synthetically when it focuses 
widely diffuse, even divergent experimental findings, into a 
harmonizing generalization; it functions directively when, through 
such generalizations it reveals further mysteries of nature, and 
thus leads the human mind to still further and deeper knowledge. 
In its synthetic capacity, a philosophical system brings the past 
findings of the scientist up to the present; in its directive capacity 
it projects present knowledge into the future. It is not intended 
that these two functions should be sharply and rigorously differ- 
entiated, but merely to indicate how the philosopher may well 
keep perfect step with the scientist in the two functions which 
the latter is inclined to stress, the systematization of already 
acquired, and the discovery of, new facts. 

Regarding the first of these, the synthesizing function, the 
following propositions may be laid down in the hope of fairly 
general agreement: (a) Science being the study of proximate and 
philosophy of ultimate causes, a system of philosophy is the in- 
tellectual end-result of the extensive study of a class of phe- 
nomena. (b) In its formative stages, a philosophical system 
synthesizes progressively, that is to say, it takes cognizance of 
such new facts as a progressive study of nature reveals to the 
reasoning mind. (c) Accordingly, the factual knowledge upon 
which a philosophy is based need not, in the beginning, be ex- 
haustive and profound; it suffices that knowledge should be rela- 
tively adequate, and above all, true, in that which the mind 
apprehends. (d) As the knowledge of phenomena deepens and 
broadens, however, the philosophical system must necessarily be 
modified; not in its basic features, if the knowledge obtained in 
the beginning was true, but still in its super-structural features. 
(e) It is precisely in its capacity for focusing newly discovered 
facts—a capacity which, under another figure of speech, is more 
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A WELL-FORMED system of philosophy, such as Schol- 
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properly designated adaptability, that a philosophical system 
vindicates its right to the title ‘‘philosophia perennis.”’ 

Regarding the directive function of philosophy in relation to 
science, the following propositions may be laid down: (a) Philo- 
sophy as such must never be allowed to enter into the actual 
data of scientific research, lest the unbiased quest for truth be 
thereby imperiled. (b) On the other hand, philosophy may, and 
in the profounder researches must, supply the mental stimulus 
for the scientific investigator. (c) This philosophy does by ini- 
tiating problems, by challenging scientific methods, and by sub- 
jecting to rigorous criticism the conclusions of the scientist. 
Hence, under proper logical safeguards, there must ultimately be 
established a concordance between the generalizations of science 
and the wider generalizations of philosophy. At any stage in the 
development of this final unanimity, however, both the concord- 
ances and the apparent or actal discordances must be referred 
to scientific inquiry for final adjustment. (d) A system of philo- 
sophy which cannot keep pace with the growing needs of science, 
and through its diminished capacity for assimilating newly dis- 
covered truth, has lost its leadership, must, by that very fact, be 
considered inadequate for the intellectual needs of the present 
day. 

Scholastic philosophy was founded at a time when ‘“‘vulgar”’ 
knowledge, popular knowledge, the knowledge by observation 
only, was accessible to the human mind. Aristotle had at his 
command no refined instrumentation for scientific research. Ex- 
perimentation, as we employ the term today, was impossible for 
him. Yet out of the mass of popular knowledge, and by use of 
his own observation, a system of philosophy was evolved that 
has stood unshaken in the midst of mental conflicts during more 
than two thousand years. We have met today to discuss the 
question, whether or not that system of philosophy is able to meet 
the intellectual needs of the presenf day. To a biologist, the 
question is easily restated. Is Scholasticism adequate to meet 
the demands of the scientific method as employed in biology? 

Before attempting to answer this question, we might well 
establish a platform by a discussion of the philosophical implica- 
tions of the scientific method. Attractive as the topic is, however, 
it must be laid aside for the purpose of economizing time. Suffice 
it to say that I conceive it as an effort to achieve truth in which 
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the mind, first, accumulates facts—the historical stage; secondly, 
classifies and compares these facts by a study of similarities and 
dissimilarities—and thus reaches generalizations which are some- 
times called “‘laws’’—the nomological stage; thirdly, inquires into 
the proximate causes of these laws—the rational stage. Bridging 
fact, generalization and cause, we use hypotheses and theories. 
Since, therefore, the links that bind together the relatively stable 
elements in the scientific structures, the facts, generalizations and 
causes are such flexible logical entities as hypothesis and theory, 
every scientific structure, every science must necessarily be con- 
ceived as a flexible, a variable, a logical entity. Time will not 
afford us the leisure to go into illustrations of all of these state- 
ments, nor to discuss their bearing upon the systematization of 
philosophical thought. Suffice it to say that in the formulation 
of each of these stages, there are implied logical and psychological 
processes which must be profoundly influenced by the philosophi- 
cal viewpoint of the scientist. 

How then can philosophy use such pliable and flexible material 
in establishing its relatively certain conclusions? Assuming that 
biology as a science is such a logical entity as I have described, in 
what relation to Scholastic philosophy does it stand? Going back 
in thought to the principles we have annunciated above, we are 
obviously confronted with these two problems: (1) Is Scholastic- 
ism able to serve as a synthesizing philosophy for the biology of 
today? ‘and (2) Can Scholastic philosophy serve as a stimulus for 
biological research? 

First, therefore, is Scholasticism able to serve as a synthesizing 
philosophy for the biology of today? Reviewing the history of 
Scholastic philosophy, nothing is more striking to the present 
speaker than the enormous part which the concept of life with 
which, after all, the biologist primarily deals, has had to do with 
the development of the views of the founders of Scholasticism. 
It is more than reasonably certain that Aristotle’s dualism was 
founded upon observation of the organic world, and it is only from 
this that his dichotomy was applied to the inorganic world. 
Surely, a philosophy which can boast of such an origin ought to 
be capable to serve as the interpreter of the biology of today. 
And so we find an endless number of biological problems which, 
to my mind at least, find their simplest as well as their most 
gratifying solution in the viewpoints and dicta of Scholasticism. 
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The most metaphysical concept which the biologist of today has 
to use, the one which is most commonly invoked at present to 
synthesize the ever increasing mass of experimental data, to bring 
this into harmony and unity is the concept of individuality. 
The unity of the organism, the integration of function, the body- 
mind relation, these and countless other problems simply fail to 
find their explanation in the minds of biologists, except in so far 
as the individual investigator approximates scholastic teaching in 
some one or another concept which he has reached, after perhaps 
years of painstaking research. Questions connected with heredity, 
expecially that of the relation of hereditary to environmental 
factors, and the influence of both upon the capacity of the organ- 
ism to develop into a particular type of individual are well in the 
forefront of scientific thought. The pendulum is swinging de- 
cidedly from the almost universally accepted determinism of 
fifteen years ago, to the newer concept of the plasticity of the 
organism despite its hereditary or chromosomal endowment, a 
thought more familiar to Aristotle than to many a present day 
biologist. The old time teleology which played such an influential 
role in the history of Scholasticism is but poorly disguised in such 
terms as orthogenesis, developmental orthodynamics, and other 
similar ideas which form the vocabulary of not a small group of 
biological workers today. 

Moreover, the biologists themselves have realized that they 
are dealing with a science which must sooner or later influence 
human affairs. And so, the biologist must perforce invade the 
field of ethics and of sociology. Again, in the new science of 
psycho-biology, which is attracting an ever increasing number of 
students, the fundamental problem of consciousness, the transi- 
tion between the objective world and the subjective sensation, 
integrative action, the meaning of quantitative magnitude in 
sensation, instinct, all these and countless other problems of equal 
complexity confront scientific workers. Still again the meth- 
odology of biology is in such constant state of flux, that every 
sincere worker would welcome canons of criticism which are 
applicable to a science dealing with such peculiarly labile ma- 
terial, and drawing its generalizations from extremely variable 
data. Finally, regarding the profoundest and the deepest prob- 
lems which confront the philosophical thinker in the field of 
biology, questions concerning ontogeny and philogeny, the de- 
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finition of life, the meaning of adaptation, the process of evo- 
lution, every biologist finds himself hopelessly isolated in the 
details of his philosophical conclusions. Though there are schools 
of thought, yet in each of these schools there are scores of con- 
victions and opinions, as numerous almost as there are individ- 
uals. A clarification of these difficulties and a unification of 
opinion would be welcomed on all sides. Scholastic philosophy 
holds the philosophical key to these problems. So, far from 
failing to supply an interpretation for the vast body of fact 
and theory that we call biology today, Scholastic philosophy 
seems to me to be the only logically consistent and coherent 
system of philosophy which can serve, on the one hand, as the 
common basis for this prodigious amount of work, and, on the 
other hand, to synthesize these findings into logically consistent 
generalizations. I do not deny that there are numerous difficulties, 
but pending a final revelation of all that life and life’s processes 
mean, Scholastic philosophy gives the profoundest and most satis- 
fying answers to the riddles of nature, as long as it retains the one 
fundamental property which has thus far enabled it to meet the. 
successive eras in the history of human thought, its living plasti- 
city, and its consequent power of assimilation of newly discovered 
truth. 

The second question we have raised is this: Can Scholastic 
philosophy serve as a stimulus for biological research? We are 
probably agreed on the fundamental statement that, with the 
progress of science, vulgar knowledge alone is not sufficient for 
philosophizing. All the knowledge that can possibly be achieved, 
through the most refined methods of scientific research, must be 
taken into account in the formulation of philosophical conclusions. 
Hence, the plea which Cardinal Mercier made, at the opening of 
the Philosophical Institute at Louvain, when he asked for Catholics 
who would work at science in the making, who would devote them- 
selves to research for its own sake, and not merely as a handmaid 
of philosophy and theology. 

The charge is often made that if a research worker has his 
philosophy of life completely settled, he cannot give himself to 
research in an unbiased way. The fact of the matter is that one’s 
philosophical views need not, and to be even more emphatic, 
should not enter into experimental investigation. Whether I 
conceive the world as a materialist or as a vitalist will not alter 
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my findings on the rate of nerve conductions, nor of the tempera- 
ture influence on the locomotion of amoeba, nor of the hydrogen 
ion concentration of pond waters. It is often supposed that the 
materialistic attitude of mind is the only scientific attitude, since 
it alone frees the mind from bias. But the materialist tacitly, 
and often explicitly, asserts that every factor entering into a given 
biological effect is discoverable. Surely this is an assumption, 
and as such, it forces the mind into a vicious bias. The vitalist, 
on the other hand, recognizes in those processes the existence of 
a still unknown X, the elements of which are to be precipitated 
out of the processes, one after another, even to the merest in- 
finitesimal traces. The one thing which the vitalist must bear in 
mind is the important caution to use his X in the interpretation 
of experimental data only after he has pushed back the border 
line between the known and the unknown to the outermost 
limits, intent always on the idea that every discoverable factor 
must be discovered before he invokes, and even then, only timidly 
and tentatively, his vitalistic interpretation. 

That such an attitude of mind is feasible is shown not only by 
the trend of thought towards vitalistic interpretation, which is so 
pronounced a feature of present day biological thought, but also 
by the history of biological theory. The period of Mueller, Von 
Baer, Lamarck, was wonderfully prolific in major discoveries in 
biology. Yet all these men, and ever so many others who were 
contributors to scientific thought, were not only vitalists, but were 
brought up in the atmosphere of scholastic thought. In our own 
day, Driesch, though not a scholastic, has not found vitalism a 
handicap in his scientific investigations. But even beyond all this, 
the scholastic’s viewpoint of the organism is a direct challenge to 
the research worker. Were it necessary to prove this statement to 
the present audience, the same problems which we have raised 
in the previous paragraph might well be discussed again from 
this latter viewpoint. 

To summarize, therefore, we have shown that Scholasticism 
can well serve as an interpretative philosophy for the biology of 
today, and’ that it is a strong stimulus for biological research. 
Our major question, therefore, seems answered. There are four 
elements in Scholasticism which we have discursively touched 
upon in various parts of this paper: (1) its dualism, and in relation 
to biology specifically, its vitalism; (2) its moderate realism; (3) 
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its moderate pragmatism, and (4) its dynamism. We have dis- 
cussed the philosophic viewpoint of vitalism in relation to biology, 
and there is no further need of developing the thought in this 
summary. We say, secondly, that Scholasticism is moderately 
realistic. It stresses the fact that, after all, there does exist an 
outside world which is the object around which our sense per- 
ceptions and our thoughts center, and thus it proves itself more 
scientific than ultra realism, on the one hand, and idealism on the 
other, bound up as they are with their implied assertions that we 
have definitely attained this final generalization. Thirdly, we 
say that Scholasticism is moderately pragmatic. While it is 
strenuously insistent upon the ability of the human intellect to 
attain truth, it just as emphatically recognizes the limitations of 
the human intellect. It emphasizes the countless cautions that 
must be exercised in the attainment of truth, and thereby, while 
asserting the unqualified nature of certitude, stresses the diffi- 
culties in the attainment of certitude. Lastly, we say that 
Scholasticism is dynamic. It leads to action. Unlike a deter- 
ministic, materialistic, or purely monistic philosophy, it insists that 
there is purposefulness, aim, intention, ambition in the universe. 
Since Scholasticism is the only system of philosophy which com- 
bines in itself these various elements, it is the only one that can 
adequately serve as a background for biological thought and 
investigation. 

We have gathered here today to strengthen our conviction 
regarding the contemporary value of a system of philosophy upon 
which have been based our thought and action, our knowledge, 
our belief, our practice, during the years of our lives. We must, 
in the light of what I have tried to explain, reiterate our allegiance 
to this traditional philosophy. We must insist strongly and em- 
phatically that if Aristotle, if Thomas Aquinas or Albertus Magnus 
were suddenly transplanted into the world today, and suddenly 
had their minds flooded with the wealth of scientific discoveries 
that has been amassed since the days when they essayed their 
timid steps into the blinding regions of metaphysical thought, 
they could progress along the same path upon which they entered 
and find it still leading, whither they found it leading, into the 
innermost secrets of the great heart of nature and of God. 


ALPHONSE M. SCHWITALLA. 
Saint Louis University. 








NEO-SCHOLASTIC ETHICS AND 
MODERN THOUGHT 


HAT has Neo-Scholastic Ethics to offer modern thought? 
V \ This question rightly assumes that the two bodies of 
thought are dissimilar in content and method. It as- 
sumes, moreover, that Scholasticism possesses certain moral prin- 
ciples and consequent doctrines that could without presumption or 
patronage be proffered modern Ethicists on the grounds that, if 
accepted, they would either complete or correct, stabilize or unify 
their own. Were modern philosophers agreed on their moral 
principles, and were these principles on all points opposed to our 
own, believing our own to be true, we should naturally want to 
offer them all we have. Such, however, is not the case. When 
Mr. H. G. Wells says of two current thinkers that ‘‘each contra- 
dicted the other fundamentally upon matters of universal concern,” 
and Professor Sheldon extends this remark to philosophers gen- 
erally, the disagreement is both affirmed and exaggerated. For 
there are certain conclusions in the field of Ethics, notably on 
questions concerning the secondary criteria of morality, on which 
we find ourselves in agreement with modern writers. This fact, 
as well as lack of agreement in their own ranks, leaves the way 
open for further discussion and provides us with a favorable 
opportunity to advance our claims. 

It was said of such an outstanding modern moralist as Sidg- 
wick, that he passed through all the various systems of Ethics 
which arose in the nineteenth century and found rest in none. 
The present state of thought on moral matters makes it altogether 
probable that what was true of Mr. Sidgwick is likewise true of 
many other earnest thinkers in his group. If we assume that it 
is, then, since among all those systems Scholasticism was given 
no place, does it not seem probable that now, with their sense of 
at least partial failure and conscious confusion, with their intense 
activity in searching for further light, and with the large number 
of social problems, largely of an ethical nature, clamoring for 
solution, they would be willing carefully to consider any logically 
sound and pragmatically tested thought? There are not wanting 
certain signs that they would. But the explicit question to be 
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answered is, what beneficial contribution can Scholastic Ethics 
make to modern thought? 

It would be an easy as well as an accurate, though perhaps 
too simple, reply to say that Scholasticism can offer modern 
thinkers such time honored and common sense teachings as that 
man is a free, responsible moral agent, whose final end is God; 
that God’s eternal law, promulgated as it is in the very mind of 
man and the order of nature, points unwaveringly to man’s fun- 
damental personal and social rights and duties; that there is 
consequently an intrinsic moral good and moral evil; and that the 
only adequate sanction of moral law is the hope of eternal reward 
or the fear of eternal punishment. Such a reply would constitute 
a substantial catalog of the principles which, by our common 
teaching, we hold to be essential to any sound moral philosophy 
and which, by our common criticism, we deplore the absence of 
in modern thought. 

But at once a serious difficulty arises: though basic, these 
principles are so sharply opposed to most of the postulates of 
modern moral theory that, perhaps, not until we shall have been 
successful in controversy concerning these points, may we hope 
that our offer will be favorably considered and generally accepted. 
That was the conclusion reached some thirty years ago by a 
group of professors at Louvain University who were then asking 
themselves much the same question that we are asking ourselves 
today. The roots of practical or moral philosophy sun so deeply 
into metaphysical, psychological and natural theological specu- 
lation that one scarcely begins discussion of any mooted ethical 
question when he finds the argument shifted to matters belonging 
to one or other of these departments. And probing into the causes 
of radical divergences from our viewpoint here, we come upon 
that veritable bete noir of modern thought, the epistemological 
problem. It is on the rocks and shoals of this uncertain shore 
that most of our ethical principles have met disaster in the modern 
mind. The salvage of this wreckage is what we all know under 
the name of Positivism, that attitude of mind (it is neither philo- 
sophy nor a system of philosophy) which, while making its appeal 
on the ground of scientific certitude, flatly declares invalid just 
those processes of thought by which certitude on the presupposi- 
tions of our moral and social sciences is largely established. 
Thus God, the soul, freedom, immortality, the moral law, essences 
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and essential relations,—in a word, the whole supra-sensible and 
supernatural orders are excluded from the realm of scientific 
investigation. To come forward, therefore, with an offer of moral 
theory characterized by the very doctrines which modern thought 
looks upon at the least as anachronisms, would likely be received 
pretty much in the same spirit as any relic of a bygone age—as 
something not to be put to use in the actual work of the day, but 
as something to be placed in a museum and displayed as one of 
many similar specimens of antique things. 

The New Scholasticism has long recognized this difficulty, and 
in part found a solution for it. The New Scholasticism has never 
pretended to be a new system of philosophy. Its claim to the 
qualification ‘‘new”’ is derived chiefly from the fact that it has 
been and still is concerned to show that the best elements of the 
older genuine Scholasticism fully justify, for example, the judg- 
ment passed upon them by Mr. Charles Gide, himself a modern 
writer, when he said: ‘‘The renaissance of the Catholic teaching, 
even in its Thomistic form, renders imperative at the present day 
a close study of those so-called fossil doctrines; and when they are 
brought to light one is astonished at their healthy and promising 
vitality, at their striking resemblance to many of our modern 
theories and at the insignificance of our attempts to improve 
upon them.’ 

Neo-Scholastic writers, following out the broad and funda- 
mental lines of development laid down by Pope Leo XIII, es- 
pecially in the field of social ethics, have succeeded in showing 
that the basic principles of Scholasticism are as effective in solving 
the actual ethical problems of our day, even with its greatly 
varied and vastly complex economic and political conditions, as 
they were in the relatively simpler social organization of the 
thirteenth century. They have shown that this supposedly 
antique and decrepit doctrine is decidedly vibrant with the vigor 
of new life; that despite the fact—so well demonstrated by modern 
thinkers in their intensive and extensive historical, sociological 
and ethnological researches—that social conditions do vary from 
epoch to epoch, and from country to country, fundamental human 
relationships remain ever the same, and that this is intelligible 
only on the supposition that there is a law of right and wrong 


1Cited by DeWulf, Scholastic Philosophy, p. 256. 
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conduct embedded in the very nature of man and therefore 
emanating from the very Reason and Will of God. And because 
the New Scholasticism has held fast to this truth it is now pre- 
pared to offer modern thought that which modern thought has 
never completely possessed, the lack of which has been the cause 
of all its painful groping and near despair, namely, a sure and 
solid basis for moral obligation, which is the very soul of Ethics. 

Informed by this soul, the New Scholastic Ethics possesses the 
unity and the consistency, the adaptability and the virility of a 
living, healthy organism. Confronted with the complex problems 
of current social conditions, it has ever been able to get and to 
maintain its bearings, to envisage a supreme unity of purpose in 
the manifold of fact, to plan the coordination of and to supply 
such direction to the ever apparently conflicting lines of human 
activity as to secure justice and to preserve peace. 

Let the problem be one of international or civil, domestic or 
personal dimensions; let it involve the question of the origin, 
nature, limitation or exercise of moral power; let it turn on the 
relations of the State to the Church, to dependent societies, or to 
individual citizens—to all these problems the New Scholasticism 
finds itself able to offer a set of principles readily and logically 
applicable. These principles have, in large part at least, been 
already set forth, already offered to modern thought, not only 
in such documents as the immortal encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII, 
in the war time recommendations of Pope Benedict XV, and in 
the more recent Pastoral Letter of the American Hierarchy, but 
have also been admirably worked out in some detail in the writ- 
ings of many Scholastic publicists both in this country and abroad. 
On the proper limits and legitimate functions of civil authority, 
on the grounds and necessity of property rights, on the nature, 
aims and control of education, and on parental rights and duties 
generally, on equitable relationships between employer and em- 
ployee, on trade-unions, wage-contracts, strikes, fair prices, just 
interest—in a word, on the ethical aspects of the many problems 
which the modern industrial order and modern decadent religious 
ideas have either reemphasized or brought into being, and which 
figure prominently in the many plans for social reconstruction since 
the war—on all these questions there are not wanting clearly 
stated pronouncements of the New Scholasticism, pronouncements 
which, though ignored by some, are nevertheless well received by 
many others. 
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And so, as I said a moment ago, the New Scholasticism has 
met the opposition of modern thought toward its ethical pre- 
suppositions, long sustained on purely theoretica] grounds, by a 
sort of pragmatic test, and has won, if not common allegiance to 
its principles and methods, at least such widespread admiration 
and respect as to be able now to command the attention and un- 
prejudiced consideration of the more conservative religious and 
philosophical thinkers of the times. Did space permit, a fairly 
long list of evidences in support of this claim could be presented. 
Indeed, the work of certain scholastic writers along the lines of 
applied ethics seems to have met with greater appreciation among 
modern thinkers than among our own. However that may be, 
our contributions to this field as well as to the cognate fields of 
sociology, anthropology and ethnology are no longer looked upon 
as ‘‘a plea pro domo, as an apologetic which can have no right or 
title to an impartial and objective examination.”” The crust of 
prejudice, or perhaps merely of misunderstanding, so rigid thirty 
years ago, has at last been broken through. We are able now to 
get a hearing, and we should obviously be quite culpably negligent 
should we not bend all our efforts toward displaying what we have 
in its most attractive form. 

In my opinion, that form is not textbook form, useful and 
necessary as such works may be, nor yet the brief article in our 
Catholic periodicals. For however excellent the student manual 
or the special article, it will for the most part be read only by our 
own students or our own public. I agree rather with Professor 
DeWulf in what he said some fifteen years ago that “instead of 
starting from stereotyped, traditional principles, which assume 
precisely what our present-day adversaries call in question, we 
must carry our analysis some steps farther back; we must check 
and supplement the data of consciousness by sociological and 
ethnological observations; take account of the variations and 
weaknesses and failures of the moral sense or conscience in unde- 
veloped or decadent societies; and carefully discriminate between 
the changeable and the unchangeable.’’’ For, given the fact that 
modern thinkers, even in ethical matters, are almost entirely 
committed to inductive methods, we must, it seems to me, strive 
more and more to meet them on their own ground and thus, 


1DeWulf, Scholastic Philosophy, p. 254. 
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having gained a hearing, be able to show that the varied ethical 
phenomena, whether personal or social, are not inconsistent with, 
but rather lend confirmation to our concepts of man’s unchanging 
rational nature and fundamental needs, and of God as his supreme 
and final end. In other words, while in no wise forgetting the 
dependence of morality upon religion, or the unchangeableness 
of its basic principles, we must take a more extensive account of 
the changeable elements in the domain of morals which give rise 
to the special problems which succeeding generations are called 
upon to solve. The declaration of Mr. Henry Sommerville with 
regard to economic abuses applies, I think, equally well to the 
general field of ethics: ‘I have come to the conclusion,” he says, 
“that we Catholics will have no positive influence on the course 
of social refornf if we confine ourselves to the enunciation of gen- 
eral principles. We must offer the people something concrete and 
detailed if we are to get them to listen to us. Better risk making 
mistakes and arousing keen controversy than stagnate in an easy 
chair of platitudes.’ 

In conclusion, let me say that if I have given at least equal 
consideration to the question of how we may best communicate 
to modern thought our offering in this field, as to the question of 
what we have to offer, it is because my study of the situation has 
led me to believe that the two are really inseparable, and that the 
practical aspect of the latter is directly contingent upon the 
former. What we have to offer modern thought in the field of 
Ethics is as clear as what we have to offer it in the field of religion. 
The greatest difficulty has been in finding ways of convincing 
modern thinkers that our offering is of genuine worth, is, in other 
words, something more than a relic of the days that have passed 
and are no more. 

CHARLES C. MILTNER. 
University of Notre Dame. 


1The Commonweal, Dec. 23, 1925, p. 190. 








WHAT THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM HAS TO 
OFFER MODERN THOUGHT IN THE FIELD 
OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


HE scope of the philosophy of nature was not always so 
i clearly defined as it is today, nor always restricted, as it 
has come to be since the sixteenth century to the study of 
the material world as it can be known by pure experience. The 
pre-Socratic philosophers, dealing with the world as a whole and 
referring to a general ultimate principle to account for its origin, 
studied it from the philosophical rather than from the scientific 
viewpoint. Plato was the first.to state clearly the distinction 
between the physical and the metaphysical. He, and his disciple, 
Aristotle and after them the Scholastics, emphasized the teleo- 
logical aspect of the study of nature, by which they meant the 
system of all moving, changing things—including souls and spirits 
as well as bodily substances. They explained the order, regu- 
larity, system and unity we find in nature by the transition and 
progress of the potential to actuality, under the action of sub- 
stantial forms and, particularly, of God, the most perfect form, 
the Actus Purus. 

Of the two elements involved in this philosophy—the meta- 
physical or teleological and the physical or mechanical—the 
physical, understood as purely material, became dominant and 
exclusive in the Epicurean philosophy. This attitude in a way 
represents the modern viewpoint since the time of Bacon and 
Descartes, and especially since the advent, in the nineteenth 
century, of Positivism. In this latter philosophy, the teleological 
factor, the reasons or ends which, according to Aristotle and the 
Scholastics, animated the complex of moving, changing bodies, 
is absolutely eliminated. Nature is regarded as the sum-total of 
mechanical impacts and arrangements of purely quantitative 
elements, the molecules or atoms, of which all physical reality is 
composed.' 

Once the scope of the philosophy of nature had thus been 
limited to the investigation of natural phenomena and their laws, 


1Cf. Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy, Article ‘Philosophy of Nature.”’ 
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the use of experiment and measurement giving quantitative 
statements of results, that is, the application of mathematics to 
physical science, brought about a wonderful progress in our 
knowledge of nature. The physical, chemical, and biological 
sciences have made over the conception man had formed of the 
universe in which he lives. Now, these sciences are either de- 
scriptive, contenting themselves with an accurate description of 
the properties, activities, and inner structure of bodies and with 
a statement of the laws of nature, that is, of the constant relations 
of phenomena (which each division of natural philosophy has 
taken as its particular field of research), or they are explanatory 
when they attempt to determine the causes to which the selfsame 
facts must be ascribed. The purely descriptive sciences are more 
advanced and have attained a greater degree of certainty than 
the explanatory. Hypothesis still plays a large role in the ex- 
planatory sciences. But the success attained by both, together 
with the beneficial applications of the results obtained, amply 
justify the prestige which is now attached to them and the hopes 
that modern man has of acquiring through them a growing power 
and control over the physical world and, thus, of transforming 
and improving the conditions of his existence. Meanwhile, 
modern philosophy of nature professes to ignore metaphysics, to 
be absolutely independent of philosophy, and seems to have a 
special bias against Scholastic philosophy which is held to be 
largely responsible for the slow progress of science. 

What ought to be the attitude of Scholasticism towards the 
modern philosophy of nature? Can it find itself in agreement 
with, or must it challenge and oppose these theories? Has it 
anything to gain, or has it anything to offer modern thought in 
that field? 

If what Newman calls a cardinal maxim in philosophy be 
correct, namely that truth cannot be contrary to truth, even 
though truth often may seem contrary to truth,’ there can be no 
antagonism between Scholasticism, which we hold to be the true 
philosophy, and the well ascertained conclusions of the philosophy 
of nature. Their respective fields are distinct, and so long as each 
remains within its own domain, they cannot, they should not 
clash, but should agree and complete each other. Each carries 


\Idea of a University. p. 461. 
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us a certain way towards the truth, though not the whole way. 
The Scholastic, true to the spirit of his philosophy, should wel- 
come every new discovery in physics, chemistry and biology, 
every new plausible explanation of natural phenomena offered by 
the most reputable authorities in those sciences. 

Nay more, since Scholasticism aims at giving a metaphysical 
interpretation of the world, and not an exclusively scientific one, 
it seeks the ultimate reasons and causes of things which stand re- 
vealed through the manifestations of the proximate reasons and 
causes which are the proper domain of scientific inquiry. It 
ought, therefore, to keep in close touch with the progress of 
natural science and be ever ready to test, and possibly to revise 
its own theories regarding the ultimate nature of physical reality, 
according to the best ascertained results of science. St. Thomas 
has set the example, as before him his own master, Aristotle had, 
of constantly appealing to experience, to the science of his day. 
Who can picture St. Thomas satisfied with the inadequate knowl- 
edge he possessed of the properties and structure of matter, if it 
were possible for him to come into possession of modern scientific 
instruments, or if he could have used the new methods devised 
to study nature? Who can imagine him ignoring the facts of 
thermo-dynamics and the evidence for the transformation of 
energy; not taking into account the phenomena of radio-activity 
or the evidence for the molecular, atomic, and probably electric 
structure of material substances; not informing himself of the dis- 
coveries from which the biologist has obtained a clearer under- 
standing of the mysterious vital processes, of the structure and 
growth of organisms, of the laws of heredity, etc? Many of our 
ideas regarding the properties and inner constitution of bodies 
need to be revised and brought into harmony with the proved 
results of the modern scientific investigation of the physical 
world. Scholasticism should not be made to appear as an anti- 
quated system resisting the encroachments of a modern rival 
system. In the modern philosophy of nature, which is constantly 
being built up by the united efforts of eager inquirers all over the 
world, it finds nothing but an object of admiration as well for its 
spirit of exactness as for the validity of its methods and the 
ingenuity of its hypotheses. It is ready also to accept all the 
demonstrated results of science as contributions to the lasting 
inheritance of mankind and as invaluable opportunities to test, 
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to corroborate, to correct, and to perfect its own metaphysical 
doctrines. 

Does all this mean that Scholasticism has nothing to offer 
modern thought in return? By no means. In two of his well- 
known Discourses on the Idea of a University, Cardinal Newman 
claims a place for theology alongside the other branches of know]l- 
edge, and shows the bearing of theology on knowledge. The ideas 
he develops in these discourses need but little change in order to 
illustrate aptly the point of this paper, namely, the substantial, 
the indispensable assistance Scholasticism has the right to offer 
modern thought in the field of the philosophy of nature. 

Science, we have seen, deals with facts, causes, and laws that 
are capable of verification and demonstration by observation and 
experiment. In pursuing its proper object, it is compelled to 
assume the truth of many ideas and principles which are taken 
for granted, which, moreover, are not its business to analyze and 
verify. Where can science find an analysis and verification of the 
principles upon which it is based? In Scholasticism. On the 
other hand, science runs the great risk of lending the prestige of 
its own successes to error, either by allowing itself to be identified 
with some false philosophical system, or by yielding to the temp- 
tation of regarding itself as a final interpretation of nature. From 
this twofold viewpoint, Scholasticism proffers valuable assistance 
to modern science and has a right to be listened to. 

An adequate justification of this claim would go much beyond 
the limits of this paper. I must content myself with merely 
suggesting the most important points. 

First, as to the ideas which are assumed by the philosophy of 
nature and demand analysis and verification, we may start with 
the descriptive sciences which are engaged primarily in the study 
of natural phenomena and in the discovery of their laws and their 
constant relations one to another. Take, for example, the law of 
falling bodies which ascribes to them an uniformly accelerated 
motion. Each word of this formula expresses an idea which is 
easily grasped by the mind. The tendency of the non-philosoph- 
ical mind would be not to inquire any further than the plain 
meaning of the words used; on analysis there are revealed concepts 
that have proved baffling to human reason. What is motion, for 
example? Is it an entity distinct from the moving body, or a 
state, a property, an activity of the same? We say that motion 
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is a change of position, the successive occupation in a given time 
of various points of space. But what is time, and what is space? 
Are they objective realities or mere mental fictions? If they be 
mental fictions, is motion itself real, or only an illusion of the 
senses? The man of science does not need to raise such questions, 
but the questions have been raised and the validity of the law of 
falling bodies and of all the other physical theories built upon it 
have been challenged. Aristotle has handed down to his disciples 
on these various points solutions that may not be exhaustive or 
flawless, but are such that they satisfy the philosophic mind. 

Again, let us consider substantial change which is the subject- 
matter of chemistry, or the appearance of new organisms, a fact 
of biology. Chemistry is satisfied with stating that, under certain 
conditions of atmospheric pressure, temperature, etc., elements 
will always combine in definite proportions, and that such pro- 
portions are multiple when two elements combine together to 
form more than one compound, and reciprocal when the masses 
of different elements combine separately with one and the same 
mass of another element. But what results from such a com- 
bination? Is it an entirely new substance, or a mere regroup- 
ing of atoms and molecules that have undergone no change in 
the process? If a new substance has originated, how is the new 
differentiated from its elements? Whence did it come? Was it 
beforehand a mere non-entity, or was it actually performed in the 
elements already existing? Aristotle and the Scholastics have 
answers for these questions. All bodily substances have in com- 
mon materia prima. They are differentiated by their substantial 
forms. When a new substance is generated, it is not created, 
drawn from pure nothingness; it already existed in the materia 
prima of its elements, but in a state of potentiality. This same 
theory of act and potency explains the formation of new organisms, 
whether we deal with the generation of a single organism, or 
with the appearance of a new species, in case the evolution theory 
comes’ to be verified as a law of nature. This same theory of 
act and potency, developed into the matter-form theory, helps 
towards an understanding of the inner constitution of bodily 
substances. 

Besides analyzing phenomena, descriptive science has under- 
taken a classification of all physical reality, of the mineral, vege- 
table, and animal kingdoms. Such classifications are based upon 
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the so-called essential properties of each thing, properties which 
chemists, botanists, and zoologists take infinite pains to discover 
and to differentiate from purely accidental differences. Here 
again the man of science takes much for granted that the philo- 
sopher would have explained. What is the meaning of species 
and genus; what do such terms as essence, nature, substance, 
property, accident signify? Does the term substance apart from 
accidents denote an objective reality, a true being, or merely a 
bundle of qualities and phenomena? Scholasticism affirms the 
objectivity of the category of substance and maintains the ex- 
istence of a real distinction between substance and some, at least, 
of its accidents. This being granted, it holds with St. Thomas 
that the inner nature of things is for the most part unknown to 
us, that we must depend upon our perception of accidental prop- 
erties to know and, therefore, to differentiate and classify in- 
animate things, plants, and animals. How easily could the 
difficulty of reconciling the modern doctrine of transformation 
with the doctrine of special creation of fixed species be solved, 
if this truth were sufficiently grasped and constantly kept in mind 
by those who argue the pro and con of the theory of evolution. 
The explanatory sciences have a more ambitious program than 
the descriptive sciences. They seek an explanation of natural 
phenomena in the action of causes. Many of their explanations 
are purely hypothetical; the enumeration, too, and identification, 
the mode of operation of the various forces and energies that are 
at work in nature, as given by these scientists, are problematical. 
Should every chemical and physical phenomenon be interpreted 
in terms of motion, or must we admit specific forms of energy, 
motion, heat, light, electricity, etc., these are unsolved problems. 
Whatever view one takes in this controversy, there seems to be 
an understanding regarding the necessity of recognizing some 
force, some power, some source of activity, in a word, some 
efficient causality. The motive power of scientific research in 
the philosophy of nature is the principle of causality; every new 
reality has a cause and a proportionate cause of its existence. 
But what is a cause? Is there really such a thing as efficient 
casuality? What is the range of efficient causality? What is the 
validity of the principle of causality? Any hesitation in answering 
these questions would paralyze the work of science; any denial of 
the existence of efficient causality or of the truth of the principle 
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of causality would reduce scientific theories and explanations to 
the category of fiction and dreams. Yet such a denial is a matter 
of history. David Hume in the eighteenth century and, in the 
nineteenth, J. Stuart Mill and the Positivists as well as the 
Kantists, looked upon the concept of cause and the principle of 
causality as the product of imagination and habit, or as an a 
priori form of the mind. 

Scholasticism, at this point, again brings valuable assistance 
to the philosophy of nature. What the student of nature takes 
for granted and believes almost instinctively, the Scholastic 
philosopher examines critically. He vindicates fully the objec- 
tivity of the concept of cause and the necessity and universality 
of the principle of causality. For him the causal relation is not 
a mere relation of sequence. It implies a real, though mysterious, 
influx of the agent or cause on the effect. Applying the pregnant 
concept of act and potency to the subject under discussion, he 
sees the effect existing potentially in the cause, and views all the 
transformations which take place in the physical world as an 
actualization of energies, powers, and forces latent in physical 
reality. 

The next service that Scholasticism renders modern thought, 
after having made secure the foundations upon which is built a 
philosophy of nature, is to guard science itself against the danger 
which it runs of lending the prestige of its successes and achieve- 
ments to a false philosophy. Let it suffice here to give two or 
three illustrations—the law of conservation of energy, the prin- 
ciple of causality, and the relations between science, properly 
so-called, and philosophy. 

The law of conservation of energy seems to have been verified 
all through the material world, in organic living bodies as well 
as in inanimate matter. Does this mean, however, that the 
mechanistic interpretation of life is thereby rendered evident as 
many eminent biologists, like Professor Loeb, would have us 
believe? Loeb reduced vital functions to mere physico-chemical 
processes and rejected anything like a soul or vital principle. 
Scholasticism recognizes the part which is played in vital pro- 
cesses by physical phenomena and chemical reactions, both 
obeying the law of conservation of energy, but it claims that 
there is more in organic life than physical activities or chemical 
reactions. Organisms reveal a unity, an order, an adaptation, 
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a finality which must be accounted for, which presuppose a 
directing principle, a soul, an entelechy—or whatever name you 
wish to call it—which, without increasing or decreasing the sum- 
total of energy that exists in the materia] elements of these or- 
ganisms, uses such energy for the purpose of maintaining the 
organisms themselves in existence, and of causing them to grow 
and to reproduce themselves. Because biology chooses to consider 
only such processes of organic life as lend themselves to mathe- 
matical measurement, it does not follow that the mechanistic 
theory of life—a philosophical not a scientific theory—is true. 
Sir Oliver Lodge admits as much in his ‘Life and Matter’ (p. 23) 
and points out, “‘the serious mistake which people are apt to make 
concerning this law of energy, (which) is to imagine that it denies 
the possibility of guidance, of control or directing agency, whereas 
really it has nothing to say on these topics; it relates to amount 
alone.” The learned author adds, “philosophers have been too 
far apt to jump to the conclusion that because energy is constant, 
therefore no guidance is possible, so that all psychological or 
other interference is precluded. Physicists however know better, 
though unfortunately Tyndall in some papers on Miracle and 
Prayer thoughtlessly adduced the conservation of energy as 
decisive.”’ 

There is another matter on which modern thought is apt to 
regard a purely philosophical theory as scientifically demonstrated 
truth. Some, for example, read into the principle of causality 
the doctrine of exclusive natural causation, a view which presents 
the world as a closed system in which every event of the physical 
order must be ascribed to the action of a cause like itself. Given 
such theory, any intervention of a supernatural, supremundane 
power, spirit, or God is eliminated from the functionings of nature. 
Hence miracles are rejected on the ground that they would mean 
a break in the laws of nature, a failure of the laws of nature to rule 
within their proper field, “a failure as impossible to conceive,” 
writes Professor Perry,’ ‘‘as a Euclidian triangle that did not 
conform to the theorems of Euclidian geometry.” On the other 
hand, we contend that if faith in miracles fails to harmonize with 
philosophy, it is not with a science or philosophy of nature 
which is kept within its proper realm of facts, laws, and causes, 


1Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 88. 
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but either with a naturalistic philosophy which denies the ex- 
istence of any power above nature, or with a determinist philo- 
sophy which views the course of nature to be predetermined to 
such extent that it suffers no exception to the sway of law. 
The denial of the existence of a supernatural agency in nature is 
not scientifically demonstrable. On the contrary, it is the very 
principle of causality that leads us to seek in divine intervention 
the explanation of certain so-called miracles, which considered in 
their nature or in the circumstances of their production must be 
ascribed to a higher cause. Scholasticism makes such a solution 
intelligible, since it presents the world as dependent on God, its 
Maker, and the laws of nature as possessed of a necessity not 
absolute, but relative, i.e., dependent on the fulfillment of certain 
conditions, one of which is the Will of God, Whose providence 
controls the course of the world which He has created. 

The last danger against which science must be protected is 
that of regarding itself as the final and sole interpreter of nature. 
From what we have already said, it should appear clear that, no 
matter how wide we consider the field of the philosophy of nature 
to be, it never exhausts its proper subject. It always leaves room 
for a philosophy, a metaphysical interpretation of the physical 
world. We have referred to the many ideas and principles which 
science assumes and does not attempt to justify. Herbert Spencer, 
in the introductory chapter to his ‘First Principles,’ honestly 
confessed the existence of many ultimate ideas that are not sus- 
ceptible of scientific analysis and demonstration: space and time, 
matter and motion, force and energy. We might complete his 
list and mention, among other aspects of reality that science 
seems to overlook, because they are not susceptible of scientific 
measurement and mathematical expression; namely, quality 
which is irreducible to quantity, finality, and purpose which are 
no less real and no less important than causation. We should, 
above all, stress the problem of the first origin and of the ultimate 
end of the universe—problems the solution of which falls outside 
the scope of scientific research. Yet the mind is not satisfied until 
such aspects of nature are considered and until these problems 
receive a solution. A confession of ignorance may be an easy 
refuge for the agnostic, an appeal to faith may satisfy the prag- 
matist, but reason demands that these issues be faced, and faced 
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in a rational way. Such is the task and the mission of the New 
Scholasticism. 

The Scholastic philosopher is keenly conscious of the limita- 
tions of the human mind. He does not pride himself on having 
a perfect comprehension of nature or of being able to solve all 
the riddles of the universe. Trusting in the power of reason to 
discover truth, in philosophy as well as in science, and to build 
more and more perfect syntheses as new advances are made in the 
analytical study of nature, and guided by the light of Revelation, 
which, if it has not been given us primarily to enable us to attain 
an insight into the realm of the philosophy of nature, yet makes 
the universe known to us as the handiwork of God and the object 
of God’s Providence, the Scholastic is confident that his philosophy, 
greatly indebted as it is to science, has much to offer modern 
thought in the field of the Philosophy of Nature. 


Jutes A. BaIsng£eE. 
Sulpician Seminary. 
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